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SPORTSMEN OF’ MARK 


DR. EDMUND WA RRE 


ERE it not that matters of more pressing moment fill the daily 
W papers, we should now be speculating on the chances of the rival 
crews at Putney. But if we hear no word of the great rowing event 
many miay cast a mental glance at years when they followed with the keenest 
interest and perhaps at personal discomfort in early spring’s unsettled 
weather the training of those sixteen men whose daily progress or lack of 
progress was a theme of conversation at thousands of English breakfast tables. 
Rowing is essentially an English sport, and while Australians and Canadians 
have carried on the traditions of their ancestors, it still remains so, and its 
home is in our two great universities, and its nursery our public schools. 
Few have influenced the sport to so great an extent as Dr. Edmund Warre, 
one time Eton’s famous ‘‘ Head,’’ and now, hale and keen as _ ever, 
its respected Provost. It was fortunate for Eton that when challenged by 
Westminster to row a race over half the University course at Putney in 1860 
some genius selected a newly arrived assistant master to coach the crew. The 
voung newcomer was the Rev. Edmund Warre, who had been President of 
the Oxford University Boat Club in the previous year, and from _ thence- 
forward he remained the school’s chief mentor in all things connected with 
rowing, and indeed his theories and practice were studied by the rowing 
world for many years. His influence on the College crew was quickly felt at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Dr. Warre rowed in the Oxford eight in 1857, 1858 
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and 1859, thice years in succession, and the fact doubtless led to his being 
approached by Eton’s Captain of the Boats in 1860. Yet it was not so much 
what he himself accomplished, but rather what he got others to do, which 
won for him a world-wide reputation as an authority on rowing. To the work 
he brought the magnetic influence and strong driving power which made 
him an influential factor in the lives of many of the greatest men of our 
generation ; but in addiiion he brought much shrewd and scientific reasoning. 
Dr. Warre was indeed the first rowing coach to think the matter out for 
himself, and to make logical deductions from acquired data. In this he 
had the courage of his convictions, and while we cannot agree with some of 
his theories, we give him credit for creating a desire for fuller knowledge on 
a subject whereto most men bring more muscle than brains. Unfortunately 
he had few successors in his work. Younger men continued to bring only 
muscle to their rowing, and the rude awakening created by eight Belgian 
tradesmen who visited our regattas some years ago is still fresh in the memory 
of all. Fine, fit, and finished as the Englishmen who met them were, these 
physically inferior Belgians lowered our colours and our rowing prestige for 
a time. Their success proved that Dr. Warre’s belief in brains applied to 
sport holds good. Our man power was admittedly superior, but our methods 
and practice were, and, it is to be feared, still are far from perfect. 

No sport has created so many critics, yet none so few scientific exponents 
as rowing. Every coach has his theories, yet the fact that such diversity of 
opinion exists is proof that no straight line of argument has been found. 
Throughout the heated controversy which followed the Belgian visit Dr. Warre 
was a keen if silent listener, and we have pleasant recollections of his 
interesting conversations when the matter was one of prominent interest in 
rowing circles. 

It was in 1901 that he wrote an essay for the BADMINTON MAGAZINE on the 
theory and practice of oarsmanship, wherein he gave his views on the matter 
of crews, boats and oars. This, ‘‘ Racing Eights,’’ remains among the most 
valuable contributions to the literature on the subject, and it set many a-thinking 
of its more scientific aspects. We join issue with Dr. Warre in many of his 
arguments, yet he thought on original lines, and gave opportunity and 
occasion for others to follow his excellent example. 

Apart from his favourite sport, he took great interest in other games, and 
at the present time it was worth mentioning that he was one of those who 
founded the Eton Volunteer Rifle Corps. This took place in the year of his 
arrival, 1860, the same year in which he took the Etonians’ rowing under his 
care. Having been one of the promoters of the Oxford Rifle Corps, he was 
qualified for the work, and he was largely responsible for the movement’s 
initial success and subsequent development. In 1873 he took command of the 
corps with the rank of major, and retained the post until he became Hlead- 
master in 1884, when he became Hon. Colonel of what was officially 
recognized as the ‘‘ 2nd Bucks.’”’ Here he did good work for the College 
and the country, and he may now look back with satisfaction at the generous 
labour which produced the famous Eton College O.T.C. 

Of the good effects of sport, and rowing in particular, on boys and men 
Eton’s Provost is a firm believer, and his interest in the College games 
formed a strong link in the chain which bound him to his pupils, and the 
gentle pull of which few ever ceased to feel in after life. 
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AST month I stated that I had 
[teen proposed to deal at length 
with one of the earliest books 
about the horse known to have been 
published in England, and I may as 
well proceed with the task, for the 
work in question is full of quaint 
ideas, which I hope cannot fail to 
interest and occasionally amuse the 
reader. He may likewise pick up 
casual scraps of information. The 
book is, I should say, printed in black 
letter, a specimen page of which is 
given later on. It seems to me not im- 
probable that my copy may be the 
only one in existence, though as 
to this I am _ naturally guessing. 
On the back is printed, ‘* Blun- 
derville Horsemanship, 1597.’’ The 
title is ‘‘ The Foure Chiefest Offices, 
of the Breeder, of the Rider, of 
the Keeper, and of the Ferrer.’’ This 
latter functionary, it need perhaps 
hardly be observed, is the farrier, 
who we may assume acted as the 
veterinary surgeon of the period. The 
book is inscribed ‘‘ To the Right 
Honorable and his Singular Good 
Lord, the Lord Robert Dudley, Earle 


of Leicester, Baron of Denbigh, 
Knight of the Honorable Order of the 
Garter, Master of the Queene’s 
Maiestie’s horses, and one of her 
Highness Privy Council, Thomas 
Blundeuill wisheth perfect felicitie.’’ 
Master Blundevill, it will be seen, 
was a person of importance, and in 
this preface, or ‘‘ Epistle ’’ as he calls 
it, he begs the Earl to bring before the 
Queen certain matters connected with 
the breeding of horses which he is con- 
vinced will prove advantageous. 

In the passages quoted I will for 
the most part translate into modern 
English. Our author begins by dis- 
claiming the intention “‘ to treat of all 
the kinds of horses that be in the 
world,’? but amongst those he does 
include are some very remarkable 
creatures. It is quite probable that 
‘* in some countries there be horses no 
bigger than rams ’’; there are, for in- 
stance, rams quite as big and heavy 
as the pony which has been appearing 
nightly in the Drury Lane pantomime. 
One is just a little inclined to doubt 
‘* that in some countries the horses be 
made like Unicorns, in some countries 
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again mares do conceive with the west- 
ern wind, without the help of any 
stallion.’’ All that need be said in 
passing is that the produce of these 
mares would look rather oddly in the 
Stud Book. Master Blundevill begins 
with ‘‘ the Turkie horse,’’ because he 
says ‘‘ it cometh from furthest off.’’ 
This Turkie horse he pronounces to 
be “‘ great of stature, bold, courage- 
ous and sure of footmanship ’’—a 
curious word, the last, in such a con- 
nection. ‘* The Barbarian is a horse 
that cometh out of Barbaria, a country 
in Affrike.’’ His make and shape is 
described, and we are told that ‘‘ the 
mares of this kind or race (as the 
authors write) be so delighted with 
music as the heardman or keeper with 
the sound of a pipe may lead them 
whither he will.” 

The horses that come out of the isles 
of Sardinia and Corsica ‘‘ have short 
bodies, and be of so fierce and hot 
choleric complexion as they will stand 
still on no ground.’’ The courser of 
Naples is ‘‘ a trim horse, of so much 
goodness, of so gentle a nature, and 
so high a courage as any horse is, of 
what country soever he be. The nether 
part of his head, that is to say from 
the eves downwards, for the most part 
is somewhat bending like a hawk’s 
beak.’’ We see horses with heads of 
this shape in medizval pictures, but 
I confess I have always imagined that 
artists drew them thus with the idea 
that they looked well, and not in order 
to make the portrait resemble the 
original. Of the jennet of Spain a 
contradictory account is given. This 
creature, according to the authorities 
whom Blundevill quotes, ‘‘ in swift- 
ness passeth the Parthians and all 
other horses whatsoever they be, even 
so far as the Eagle exceedeth all the 
birds in the air, and as the Dolphin 
passes all the fishes in the sea, but 
they be small of stature, of small 
strength, and of small courage; all 
which things seem to agree very well 
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with those jennets that be brought 
hither into England unless it be the 
last point. For I have heard some of 
the Spaniards set such praise on their 
jennets’ courage as they have not 
letted to report that they have carried 
their riders out of the field, I cannot 
tell how many miles, after the jennets 
themselves have been shot clean 
through the bodies with harque- 
bushes.’’ A few months ago Colonel 
Hall Walker kindly wrote a paper for 
this Magazine on the Irish Hobbie, an 
animal of whom he has the highest 
opinion. _Blundevill found good 
qualities in them. ‘‘ The Irish hobbie 
is a pretty fine horse,’’ says, 
‘“ nimble, light, pleasant and apt to be 
taught.’’ He describes the breed, 
however, as ‘‘ somewhat skittish and 
fearful, partly perhaps by nature and 
partly for lack of good breaking at 
the first.” 

It is strenuously urged by some 
breeders—John Porter among them, 
and few speak with greater 
authority — that the thoroughbred 
horse is as a rule born too early in the 
vear, and this argument appears to be 
based on a firm foundation. The foal 
and dam alike benefit by the fresh 
spring grasses, and thrive with the sun 
on their backs. Blundevill was of this 
opinion. May or June was the month 
which he considered most suitable for 
the birth of the young, and he ex- 
pounds his theory of ‘‘ how to make 
mares produce either horse foals or 
mare foals, and of what colour you list 
to have yourself.’’ Only the other day 
Mr. Kennedy Jones was dilating to 
me on the system by which he claimed 
to be able to breed foals of any colour 
he pleased. One thing which must be 
asserted in this connection certainly 
is, however, that you not seldom 
get a foal of a colour which there 
has seemed not the least reason to 
anticipate. 

I must not devote too much space to 
breeding, as there is so much to be 
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said about the Art of Riding. It is 
under this head that the author treats 
in his first chapter ‘‘ Of the Colours 
of Horses, and which be Best.’’ The 
first sentence rather puzzles me: ‘* A 
horse for the most part is coloured ac- 
cording as he is complexioned, and as 
he is complexioned so is he also well 
or evil conditioned. Again he is com- 
plexioned according as he doth par- 
ticipate more or less of any of the four 
elements. For if he hath more of the 
earth than of the rest, he is melan- 
choly, heavy, faint-hearted and of 
colour a black, a russet, a bright or 
dark dun. But if he hath more of the 
water, then he is phlegmatic, slow, 
dull, and apt to lose flesh, and of 
colour most commonly milk white. If 
of the air, then he is sanguine, and 
therefore pleasant, nimble, and of the 
colour is most commonly a bay. And 
if of the fire then he is choleric, and 
therefore light, hot and fiery, a stirer, 
seldom of any great strength, and is 
wont to be of colour a bright sorrel. 
But when he doth participate of all 
the four elements equally and in due 
proportion then he is perfect, and most 
commonly shall be one of these colours 
following, that is to say, a brown bay, 
a dapple grey, a black with silver 
hairs, a black like a Moor, or a fair 
roan, which kind of horses are most 
commendable, most temperate, strong- 
est, and of gentlest nature.’’ 
Chapter II tells the reader ‘* Which 
horses be Well Marked, and Which 
be Not.’’ ‘“* The horse that hath any 
white mark is called of the Italians 
Balsano, especially when he is white 
footed, and of white footed horses there 
be four good and seven bad.’’ This 
is a theory which has entirely died out, 
at least so far as I am aware, but had 
it not been accepted, it is almost need- 
less to say that Blundevill would not 
have been at pains to set it down. He 
does not give reasons for the belief, 
and it would be certainly interesting 
to know what were supposed to be the 
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causes of this goodness and badness ? 
‘The good be these: the first is he 
that hath a white forefoot on the far 
side. The second that hath a white 
hinder foot on the near side. The 
third that hath his hinder feet white. 
But note that such white must not 
mount above the pasterns, for that 
were an evil sign, betokening debility, 
and such horses be not called Balsano, 
but Calsati, which is as much as to say 
in English as hosed.’’ It will be per- 
ceived that whereas Blundevill speaks 
of four good he only mentions three. 
The seven bad are these: ‘‘ The first 
is he that hath a white forefoot on the 
near side, the second that hath a white 
hinder forefoot on the near side, the 
second that hath a white hinder foot 
on the far side, and is called of the 
Italians Arseglio. The third that hath 
both his forefeet white. The fourth 
that hath his forefoot and hinder foot 
both on the far side white, and is called 
of the Italians Trawato, that is to say 
traversed. The fifth that hath his 
forefoot and hinder foot both on the 
near side white, the sixth that hath his 
forefoot on the near side and his 
hinder foot on the far side, crosswise, 
both white, and is called of the Italians 
Transtauato — cross-traversed. The 
seventh that hath his forefoot on the 
far side and his hinder foot on the near 
side crosswise, both white.’’ 

Some horses have four white feet, 
and we are not instructed as to the 
category in which they come. ‘‘ The 
wall eyed horse, called of the Italians 
Gasso, is most commonly wily and 
full of shrewd toys.’’ Blundevill is 
very fond of talking about “ toys,”’ 
the word evidently meaning tricks. 
‘The horse that hath an_ ostrich 
feather either on his forehead, on both 
sides of his mane, or on the one side, 
or else behind on his buttocks, or in 
any place where he himself cannot see 
it, can never be an evil horse.’’ Ags 
there are few parts of a horse’s body 
on which he would be able to see his 
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ostrich feather, one must assume that 
so far as this goes not many horses 
can be evil, which is a comfort. 
Blundevill quotes Grison to the effect 
that—and this is another statement not 
easily to be comprehended—“ besides 
the help of a good constellation in- 
clining you to follow continually with 
a fervent zeal the school of Mars, to 
make you a perfect horseman three 
things be requisite. First to know and 
then to help your horse. Secondly 
how and when to correct him. And 
thirdly how and when to cherish him 
and to make much of him.’’ I can 
find no guide as to what a ‘‘ good con- 
stellation ’’ is. One rule of riding, as 
here set forth, has certainly fallen into 
abeyance. ‘‘ Always let your right 
stirrup be shorter than the other by 
half a hole,’’ Blundevill says. Our 
object nowadays is to have our stirrups 
the same length; and what half a hole 
signifies is not quite obvious ? 

There are seven ways in which you 
can correct your horse, but only two 
in which you can ‘ cherish or toy 
him,”’ either with your voice in speak- 
ing to him gently, or else by ‘ claw- 
ing him upon the neck with your hand 
or with the nether part of your rod. 
The rod or wand serveth to correct the 
disordering of his head, and to drive 
shrewd toys out of his mind.’’ The 
voice plays a great part. ‘If you 
would correct him for any shrewd toy 
or obstinacy you must all to rate him 
with a terrible voice, saying to him, 
‘ Ah, traitor! Ah, villain! turn here. 
Stop there!’ and such like. But if 
you would help him at any time, then 
must vou use a more mild and cheer- 
ful voice, as when you run him to say, 
‘ Hey, hey!’ or ‘ Now, now!’ Like- 
wise, if you would have him to go 
back you must say with a loud voice, 
‘ Back, boy! Back, I say!’ If you 
are riding a mare presumably you 
must say Back, girl!’ Also if 
you would help to advance at the stop 
you must say cheerfully, ‘ Hup, hup!’ 
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Likewise, to make him light behind, 
you must say, ‘ Darier, darier!’ and 
such terms as you shall think good. 
But if you would cherish your horse, 
or coy him for doing well, then your 
voice must be most mild of all, as 
when you say ‘ Hola, hola!’ or ‘ So, 
boy, so!’ or use suchlike cooing 
words.’’ Sometimes words are not to 
be used. You may make sounds by 
“turning up the tip of your tongue 
almost into the middle palate of your 
mouth, and then suddenly loosen it 
again from thence with a_chirke. 
There is also another sound of the 
lips, as necessary to be used as any 
of the rest, and that is made by closing 
your lips hard together and then open- 
ing them again somewhat wide, 
pronouncing as it were the word 
‘Pough!’ ’’ One would surely have 
to take lessons in vocalization in order 
to accomplish all this efficiently. 
There are so many quaint ideas that 
I must of necessity miss many of 
them. On occasion you will find that 
your horse ‘‘ fareth as one that is in 
two minds, not caring whether he went 
or not.’’ And you are instructed how 
to make him ‘“‘ forget toys and to at- 
tend his way.’’ Some of the rules are 
very rough and ready. Thus if the 
horse will not turn on that hand which 
you would have him the old master 
can suggest nothing better than that 
you should ‘‘ Rate him with a terrible 
voice, and beat him with a cudgel up- 
on the head, betwixt the ears, and upon 
both sides of the head, not leaving to 
beat him, nor suffering him to rest in 
any place until you have gotten the 
mastery. And though he chance to 
arm himself to run away with you, 
whether ve will or not, never care for 
it, and rather correct him so much the 
more with your voice in rating him, 
crying out to him, and afterwards stop 
him, provoking him in that your anger 
once again to turn, which if he will 
not do then renew again the selfsame 
correction, not leaving him until you 
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made him to turn as he should 
do.’’ This is all very well, but the 
advice “‘ never care for it’’ may not 
entirely fit the situation. . There are 
periods when the average rider may 
be fully occupied with the business of 
sitting tight. 

The instructions include the haute 
école. Capra in» Latin or Italian 
is a beast which we call a goat, which 
beast being disposed to play useth in 
his running a pretty kind of jumping 
and doubling with his legs above 
ground’’— they could hardly be below ! 
—‘‘ making a certain resemblance to 
varking and yet yarketh not indeed.”’ 
This is called the capriole. If the 
student. wants to know more he is ad- 
vised “‘ sometimes to behold your 
little lambs whilest they run and play 
together.’? One chapter is entitled 
How to Ride a Horse tothe best 
show before a Prince, and where best 
Standing is for him to See.”’ 
question as to where the Prince is to 
stand arises from a fear that the horse 


have 


might get out of hand and bowl him» 


over. Blundevill discusses the desira- 
bility of allowing ‘‘ a Prince or noble- 
man to take view of the horse from a 
house, out of a window or from some 
scaffold.’’ Thus placed, however, he 
would not be so much “‘ in the scene.”’ 
When the animal has his 
manéging course he is to make his last 
stop ‘‘ at the end where the Prince 
standeth.’’ Remedies are suggested 
for all sorts of equine misbehaviour, 
the general tendency being to severity, 
to cruelty it should rather be written, 
and the horse lover will grieve to think 
of what these old horses endured. One 
chapter is devoted to the correction of 
a horse ‘‘ which passing through any 
water will lie down in the same.”’ 
*‘ This vice,’’ our sage informs us, 
‘ undoubtedly proceedeth of a natural 
disposition incident to that horse which 
is foaled under the sign of Leo, which 
is a hot and fiery sign. Albeit all 
horses foaled under this sign have not 
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this fault indeed; neither can it be 
known by the ostrich feather in the 
horse’s neck, but only by his plain 
lying down: ‘in the water, for the which 
fault there is no better remedy than 
this here following. Cause a servant 
” 
—a servant this time, it will be seen 
is to. save the master the risk of a 
ducking—‘* and appoint three other 
footmen with cudgels in their hands to 
follow him hard at the heels into the 
water, to the intent that when the 
horse beginneth to lie down they may 
be ready to leap upon him and with 


‘the help of the ‘rider to force him to 


duck his head down under the water, 
so as the water may enter his ears: 
not suffering him to ift up his head 
again of a good, while together, but 
make him’ by main force to keep it 
still under, contifually beating him all 
the while with their cudgels and rating 
him with loud and terrible voices : that 
done let him lift up. his head mn take 
breath and air. During which time 
cease not also to beat him still upon 
the head betwixt the ears, Which done 
duck his head with like violence once 
again into the water, and then let him 
rise up upon his feet; and whilst he 
is passing through the water let the 
men follow him beating him and rat- 
ing him all the way until he be clean 
out of the water and then leave, for 
otherwise it were disorder.’? With 
his head beneath the surface it may 
be that the unfortunate horse would 
not hear the rating. Next day he is 
to be ridden again in the same water. 
It is easy to imagine his shying vio- 
lently as soon as he sees it, and bolt- 
ing at top speed in the opposite 
direction. On the whole one can 
hardly imagine a more undesirable 
proceeding than that recommended. 
Perhaps, however, the most extra- 
ordinary instruction is that which 
guides the reader to what in the head- 
ing of Chapter XII is set forth as 
‘* Other Corrections to be used against 
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Restiveness, when the Rider lacketh 
art, and Knoweth not by Order of 
Riding how to get Maisterie of his 
Horse and to make him Know his 
Fault.’”) Thus the unfortunate animal 
is to be corrected: ‘‘ Let a footman 
stand behind you with a shrewd cat 
tied at the one end of a long pole with 
her belly upward, so as she may have 
her mouth and claws at liberty; and 
when your horse doth straie or go 
backward let him thrust the cat  be- 
twixt his thighs, so as she may scratch 
and bite him, sometimes by the thighs, 
sometimes by the rump. .. But let 
the footman and all the standers-by 
threaten the horse with a terrible noise, 
and you shall see it will make him to 
go as you would have him; and in so 
doing be ready to make much of him. 
Also the shrill cry of a hedgehog being 
strait tied by the foot under the horse’s 
tail is a remedy of like force, which was 
proved by Maister Vincentio Respino, 
a Neapolitan, who corrected by this 
means an old restive horse of the 


KXing’s in such sort as he had much 
ado afterwards to keep him from the 


contrary vice of running away.’? One 
cannot help having a great regard for 
our honest old Blundevill, and we 
ought to extend some of it to Maister 
Vincentio Respino, as_ Blundevill 
thinks him worthy to be quoted as an 
authority. Nevertheless | must admit 
my own opinion is that this old restive 
horse of the King’s that ran away 
when he saw the hedgehog coming 
was by far the most sensible of the 
three. 

Blundevill has not exhausted his 
recipes. He goes on to tell us that 
“* the like correction also may be given 
with a whelp, or some other loud-cry- 
ing and biting beast being tied to the 
crupper, so as he may hang down 
under the horse’s tail, having a long 
cord fastened on to him: which cord, 
passing between the horses’s thighs, 
the rider shall hold in his right hand 
to molest the horse therewith, by pull- 
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ing it and letting it go as he shall see 
it needful. Or instead of such a beast 
there may be tied a piece of iron of a 
foot in length or more and_ three 
fingers broad, made full of pricks like 
thorns, with a cord fastened thereunto 
as before. But note that all these 
ways rehearsed are not to be commonly 
used, but only in time of need, and 
that with great discretion, for other- 
wise you should but amaze your horse 
and drive him to despair, so as he 
shall never understand your mean- 
ing.’’ Blundevill, it will be seen, 
really has some doubt about the 
efficiency of these methods, and goes 
on to caution readers against ‘* ways 
that men were wont to use in old 
time.’’ The date of the ‘‘ old time ”’ 
is not given; as before remarked, we 
are dealing with a time of more than 
three hundred years ago. 1 will not 
quote the old-time ways which Blun- 
devill considered too severe. It will 
be perceived that what were to him 
modern ways can scarcely be described 
as mild. 

I have written a great deal about 
this book, though I hope not more 
than readers will find either edifying 
or entertaining. The material is not 
nearly exhausted, but I fear lest I may 
be unduly prolix. I will not draw at 
length on the section which treats of 
Dieting of Horses,’ though I 
am tempted by Chapter II. “ Of the 
Four Elements, and what Virtues and 
Operations they have.’? One quaint 
habit of Blundevill is the manner in 
which he brings in his authorities, all 
foreigners, chiefly Italians. Thus, for 
instance, we read that ‘‘ the most 
natural kinds of meats wherewith 
horses ought to be fed, according to 
Russius, are these: grass, hay, straw, 
barley and dates. Some add thereunto 
wheat and fitches, and also blended 
corn.’’ I do not find anything about 
a mash, nor the treat of a carrot, and 
there is no guide to the quantity com- 
prised in ‘‘ a bottle of hay.’? As for 
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the number of feeds, ‘‘ Camerarius 
would have a horse to be served with 
provender thrice a day.’’ ‘“‘ And yet 
it appeareth as he saieth by Xeno- 
phon’s words that in old time they 
gave their horses provender but twice 
a day. The Turkes again at this pre- 
sent do use to give their horses pro- 
vender but once a day, and that at 
night. But, according to Vegetius, it 
is much better to give horses pro- 
vender by little and little than all at 
once.’’ It seems rather contradictory 
after what we have been told about the 
footmen with their cudgels and _ter- 
rible voices to read that ‘‘ the keeper’s 
office is to procure the love of his 
horse and to delight him all manner 
of ways, as well with his voice as 
doing. For through currish 
handling of unskilful keepers many 
horses are driven into such fear and 
desperation as they become restive and 
have many skittish toys. Some again 
are so devilish for lack of due correc- 


tion when need is as no man may 


come nigh them to dress them. But 
because few keepers can correct with 
discretion | would wish him rather to 
use no correction at all, but only to 
win him by gentle means: as by fair 
speaking and by often clawing him, 
and feeding him by the hand, and in 
summer season by wiping away flies, 
motes, or any other thing that doeth 
annoy him, so shall the horse be 
always glad of him and rejoice in his 
presence, and in time become so 
familiar as he will play with him like 
a dog; for if the keeper love not his 
horse he will never meat him 
throughlie, nor delight to dress him, 
nor the horse will be delighted with 
his dressing. And therefore the chief- 
est point of a horse-keeper is to love 
his horse and to seek to be loved again 
of him; so shall he profit the horse 
and pleasure his master, and thus I 
end this treatise.”?’ Old Blundevill was 
really a good fellow after all. But I 
do not like the shrewd cat or the 
hedgehog. 
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Racing Past and Future. 


Although this is the third spring 
since the war upset what we had come 
to regard as a normal condition of 
affairs which nothing could alter, it 
still seems somewhat strange to the 
lover of the Turf to find himself at the 
beginning of March with the prospects 
of flat racing a comparative blank. 
In the ordinary course of affairs there 
would have been a_ considerable 
amount of betting on the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and the Grand National, 
though for some seasons past the 
volume of this has so markedly 
diminished owing to the behaviour of 
a certain class of bookmaker who re- 
fused to play the game, and if he 
did not come near to killing, at any 
rate severely injured, the geese that 
laid the golden eggs. There were 
numerous instances of animals being 
rushed up in the market just prior to 
their being scratched. Backers of 
horses who had no knowledge of what 
was going on jumped to the conclu- 
sion that commissions for these ani- 
mals were being executed, were afraid 
of ‘* missing the market,’’? and found 
within a short space of time that they 
had been caught in a trap. Of late 
years the Lincolnshire Handicap, the 
first important event of the season, has 
seldom produced horses class. 
Long Set was indeed a much better 
animal than was supposed when he 
was brought to England by Colonel 
Hotspur Percy, who allowed him to 
go after winning a selling race, and 
has never forgiven himself for the 
mistake. The French horse Ob, who 
has the distinction of being the only 
one to win this Handicap twice, 
may have been something like a good 
animal, for his performances were 
meritorious, especially in 1907, when 
he carried 8 stone 10 Ib., an advance 
of 10 Ib. on his burden of the previous 
season. Class was found in the race 
in the vear 1902, when one of the best 
mares in Turf history, Sceptre, was 
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beaten a head by Colonel Harry Mc- 
Calmont’s St. Maclou. There used, 
indeed, to be more quality about Lin- 
colnshire Handicap winners than has 
been found in them lately. Wink- 
field’s Pride furnishes a notable in- 
stance. He won the Lincolnshire 
Handicap with 8 st. 9 lb., and was 
only out on three other occasions dur- 
ing the season, finishing second to 
Persimmon for the Ascot Cup, 
winning the Doncaster Cup, and then 
easily beating a field of fourteen for 
the valuable Prix du Conseil Munici- 
pal—a stake of 100,000 francs—for 
which he started a 5 to 4 favourite. 
The name which appears above his in 
the list is that of Clorane, a Hunt Cup 
winner, and before him comes Euclid, 
who as a three-year-old carried off the 
Jubilee with 7 st. 4 lb. I do not fora 
moment suppose that Euclid was 
nearly as good as Amphion, a pre- 
vious three-year-old winner, but the 
latter had 3 Ib. less to carry than the 


burden under which Euclid disposed 
of twenty opponents by a length and 


a half. Still, the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap field nearly always includes ani- 
mals whose appearances create inter- 
est. It was assumed that there would 
be a repetition of the substitute race 
run at Lingfield last March, and called 
the  Lincolnfield Handicap, and 
loyally as devotees of the Turf are 
more than ready to acquiesce in what- 
ever is thought for the good of the 
country, it is not to be denied that 
disappointment was created by the an- 
nouncement made after the recent 
meeting of the Jockey Club that for 
the present at any rate no meetings 
were to be arranged elsewhere than at 
Newmarket. The attitude of racegoers 
is just this: they would not repine 
even at an absolute stoppage of the 
sport—if the word sport is the correct 
one to use in existing circumstances— 
were they convinced that this was de- 
sirable, but they feel that the powers 
that be do not understand the neces- 
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sity of supporting the horsebreeding 
industry, of which, as has been often 
remarked, racing is merely a branch, 
and have no sympathy with it. 

It is no small satisfaction to find 
Lord Derby occupying an important 
position in the Ministry, for he of 
course does understand the question. 
Comment has often been made on the 
fact that for the greater part of the 
last century, until recent years in 
fact, Prime Ministers and _ leading 
politicians have been keenly interested 
in the racehorse. Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Derby—the ‘‘ Rupert of De- 
bate ’’—Lord Rosebery were hearty 
supporters of the Turf, as happily the 
last-named is still, and the late Duke 
of Devonshire may almost be con- 
sidered to rank as a Prime Minister, at 
least it was understood that his not 
being so was a matter of choice. Of 
late years Ministers have, as a rule, 
been chosen from a lower rank of so- 
ciety than was formerly the case, and 
incidentally it may be inquired whether 
this has been for the benefit of the 
country. These speculations, how- 
ever, are outside the range of my Look 
Round. 

Returning to the horse, class has 
seldom been conspicuous amongst 
Brocklesby winners. Since Vedas 
won in 1904 none of those whose 
names follow his have done anything 
of note, so that the fact of there being 
no substitute for this event is of small 
importance. At an earlier period, be- 
sides the two most remarkable Brock- 
lesby winners, the Bard and Donovan, 
the first noteworthy two-year-old stake 
of the season went to the speedy Mid- 
lothian, Wandering Nun, Semolina, 
Simonian, Minting Queen, and others 
whose names subsequently became 
familiar. The substitute Liverpool, 
called this time the ‘‘ War National,”’ 
a better title than the Racecourse As- 
sociation Steeplechase, is to be con- 
tested, and is fixed for the twenty-first 
of this month, the wind-up of the 
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jumping season in England, with the 
exception of a couple of days at Haw- 
thorn Hill. The race promises to be 
a repetition of that of last year, at 
least the animals who made up the 
first eight twelve months ago are all 
re-engaged, with some others in addi- 
tion who ran with less distinction. 


The Late Baron Fitzhardinge. 


The third Baron Fitzhardinge, who 
passed away in his eighty-seventh year, 
was an excellent all-round sportsman. 
It was hunting to which he was 
chiefly devoted ; indeed to him it may 
almost be said that the chase was a 
religion. As a boy at Rugby he de- 
lighted to follow the hounds on foot, 
and when afterwards occupied at the 
Admiralty used to postpone his holi- 
day to the hunting season in order 
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that he might follow the hounds which 
were kept and hunted by his brother- 
in-law, Lord Gifford, in Hereford- 
shire. It was not until 1896 that the 
late lord succeeded to the title and 
estates on the death of his brother, 
and it must have been a severe dis- 
appointment to him to find that the 
hounds had been left to the executors 
for a period of twelve months. When 
they reverted to him the ‘ pink ”’ 
which had been worn by the Hunt 
servants for nearly thirty years was 
abandoned for the old vellow livery, 
which had been the original garb, and 
continued with only the break indi- 
cated from the time when the then 
Lord Berkeley hunted from “ the vil- 
lage of Charing,’? now Charing Cross. 


Unhappily the title lapses. 
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ve FINE afternoon at Hurlingham 

X.or Ranelagh. A game of polo 
is in active progress. The crowd 
which surrounds the ground sees a 
rider shoot out after the ball, hit it a 
mighty smite, evade the inconvenient 
attention of the adversary deputed to 
ride him off, get in another well judged 
and ringing hit which causes the 
flutter of a flag. It is a goal scored by 
Lord Harrington, who according to 
the surely mistaken compilers of books 
of reference was born in 1844. All 
that can be said is that you would 
never remotely guess it to judge from 
the dash and vigour of his polo, the 
style in which he rides with the hounds 
in a fast forty minutes over the South 
Notts pastures, or the boyish ardour 
with which he handles one of his 
favourite ‘ White Wings’ on the 
Solent.’? Such was the beginning of 
the sketch of Lord Harrington, the 
twenty-first of the fifty ‘‘ Sportsmen of 
Mark ’’ who have been described in 
this magazine. The account was 
written almost exactly ten years ago, 
and the Earl has pursued his favourite 
sport during the intervening period 
with scarcely abated enthusiasm. 
Polo, indeed, has necessarily lapsed, 
for the percentage of players who did 
not speedily find their way to the 
Front was so small that it may almost 
be called infinitesimal. Hunting, too, 
has been an attenuated shadow of it- 
self in the days of its glories; but the 
veteran M.F.H. has surely felt the ex- 
hilaration of not a few good gallops; 
and if his boat has been laid up we 
may be certain that he had looked for- 
ward cheerfully to the time when she 


The Earl of Harrington 


would again be running before the 
wind. 


In all human probability a good 
many years of activity would have re- 
mained to the Earl but for an acci- 
dent. He may be said to have been a 
skilled mechanic, and he exercised 
some of his irrepressible energies in 
his workshop. The trivial mishap of 
a burnt knuckle indiscretely treated 
proved fatal--so slight a thing to a 
man who with all his skill in the saddle 
had not seldom fallen a victim to the 
risks he so gaily encountered. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept when laid up with broken bones,”’ 
he parenthetically interposed, when 
telling the present writer that since 
1881, the season when he took over 
the mastership of the South Notts— 
known of late years as the Earl of 
Harrington’s—he had hardly missed a 
day; and when they have not hunted 
six days a week they have hunted five. 


So much has appeared about Lord 
Harrington in daily and weekly papers 
that there is nothing new to be said. 
His name will always be associated 
with polo, for he was one of the 
pioneers in this country. In the early 
’seventies he was taken by his father 
to Lillie Bridge to see a game—Hur- 
lingham and Ranelagh came after- 
wards, of course, owing their origin to 
the popularity which polo at once ob- 
tained. It may be fairly asserted that 
he was, if not perhaps superlative, 
certainly amongst the best of English 
players, and it would probably be quite 
safe to say that no one else has pur- 
sued the game over so long a term of 
years; for exceedingly few men keep 
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their nerve as Lord Harrington did. 
With two of the brothers Peat and 
Captain Mildmay, he was twice in the 
final of the Open Cup, and he was a 
great source of strength to ‘* Free- 
booters,’’ a well-named club, for it 
represented no place or class or pro- 
fession; the object of it was to enlist 
effective recruits wherever they might 
be found. If a plaver showed particu- 
larly good form and a_ Freebooter 
noticed it he was invited to join. 
Credit has been ascribed to Lord Har- 
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rington in some of the memoirs which 
have appeared for the excellent ser- 
vice he did in helping to start and to 
sustain the Polo Pony Stud Book, and 
his purchase of Awfully Jolly has not 
been overlooked. He won races under 
National Hunt rules, and was one of 
the oldest members of the committee, 
his election dating from 1882. A kind- 
hearted, noble-minded country gentle- 
man, he earned the sincere respect of 
acquaintances and the warm affection 
of friends. 
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Training our Despatch Riders 


in the Wintry North 


GEORGE 


T was a world of wintry whiteness. 


crests of the Pennines, each glistening 
alabaster dome piercing the mid-win- 
ter sky like an Alpine guardian of the 
eternal snows. Excepting slight traces 
of the loftiest mountain road over the 
wild wastes, no signs of human handi- 
work were visible. Peace reigned 
supreme on the heights—the world- 
war seemed afar off—an evil dream. 
But even here we were soon to be re- 
minded of the nation’s turrsoil. From 
the valley, a thousand feet below, came 
a dull, throbbing echo of motors 
battling with the grip of gravitation. 
The despatch riders had arrived at the 
foot of the snow-swathed gradient, but 
gradually the sound of their busy en- 
deavour died away. The tiny black 
specks of humanity in the white under- 
world seemed to hear the voice of the 
great mountains “ thus far and no 
farther.”’ 

But there were busy doings in the 
depths of Dentdale. Time and again the 
plucky riders dashed at the slippery 
gradient, until at last one small mass 
of movement became detached from 
the main crowd and came struggling 
up the snowy scarp towards us. Slid- 
ing, squirming and at times running 
alongside his “‘ jibbing ’? mount, and 
*midst a great uproar of whirring 
wheels, engine, man and machine 
came upwards until the determined 
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All round us crouched the snowy 


ABRAHAM 


face of a well-known ‘ despatcher ’ 
was recognized. A united cheer carried 
the tidings of success to the waiting 
crowd below, and eventually four 
others achieved the desperate ascent to 
the crest of the Pennines, though man- 
power as much as horse-power made 
achievement possible. Eventually 
most of the other riders returned to 
Kendal. A party of eight only re- 
mained to attempt the completion of 
the day’s plans. 

It was one of the special outings 
arranged for the practice of the des- 
patch riders who have been training in 
the north for their grim work in the 
distant battle areas. And what mag- 
nificent training it has been. Practice 
and experience on the mountain 
heights of Lakeland have made the 
men fit to tackle the roughest country 
and most difficult route. These must 
prove ideal despatch riders for the 
Balkan wilds; and even for the shell- 
shattered slag-heaps, which were once 
the hills of France, this mountain 
rough-riding has provided invaluable 
and necessary experience. 

On the occasion of the wintry ad- 
venture on the Pennines picked teams 
of seven despatch riders had been 
chosen from each of the three regi- 
ments stationed at Kendal, the Lan- 
cashire Hussars, the Duke of Lancas- 
ter’s Own and the Cumberland and 
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Westmoreland Yeomanry. There was 
a keen, sporting spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the teams. <A _ splendid com- 
petitive run, with so many marks de- 
ducted for an involuntary stop on hills 
or faulty route-finding, had been ar- 
ranged, including the crossing of the 
famous Buttertubs Pass and Tan Hill, 


DESPATCH RIDERS ON THE 


whereon stands the highest inhabited 
house in England. But man proposes 
and the weather disposes in many a 
mountain venture. 

We had come through Sedbergh 
over roads comparatively free from 
ice, but the first sight of the two 
thousand foot dome of Whernside, 
that snowy sentinel of the Pennines, 
gave promise of adventures ahead. 
The five despatch riders, sole sur- 
vivors of the boisterous crowd who 
left Kendal in the early morning, had 
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their fill of excitement after climbing 
to our vantage point on the crest of 
the pass of Denthead. At first the 
road was deeply snow-covered, but the 
previous blizzards had swept it almost 
clear in sections, and on our official 
side-car we were able to follow the 
despatch riders steadily. 


2,000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


Then the drifts increased in depth 


and frequency. However, in spirits 
high as the 1,600 foot level now under- 
wheel, the huge, snowy obstacles were 
encountered in true sporting style. 
All idea of competitive riding had 
now vanished as completely as_ the 
sunny outlook. In fact, dark clouds 
gathered overhead, and a chill follow- 
ing wind was so quickly piling up the 
snow behind us that return seemed un- 
promising, and talks of dug-outs in 
the snow for the night were lacking 
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in humour for some of us. No train- 
ing despatch rider is supposed to de- 
sert his stranded machine. Ahead 
seemed the obvious escape from the 
dilemma. All efforts were now con- 
centrated on helping other 
through and over the difficulties. 
Sometimes there were clearer wind- 


THE OFFICIAL SIDE-CAR, WITH LIEUT. 


THE CLEARED STRETCHES ON 


spaces of road between the 
From these vantage points the 
** dashed wildly at the 
opposing mass, gradually forcing 
way through or over. One snowy 
blockade over five feet high was, only 
surmounted after the distant discovery 
of a wooden gate. This was purloined 
and placed over the drift to provide 
solidarity for our crossing by lifting 
the various machines. 

Time and again our heavy official 


swept 
drifts. 
“* despatchers 
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side-car, with three extra passengers 
for ballast, was used as a snow plough. 
There were stirring times when the 
machine stuck and the passengers con- 


tinued their journey for a few yards. 
Some disappeared momentarily in the 
drifts, but all emerged as cheerful and 
At one of the big 


resolute as ever. 


GRIERSON ABOARD, CLIMBING ONE OF 
THE PENNINES. 


obstacles the writer decided to photo- 
graph the attack. The camera was 
placed on the only vantage point, 
which was the middle of the road be- 
yond the drift directly in the track of 
the on-coming machine. There seemed 
no chance of their coming through at 
the first attempt. But the unexpected 
happened. With three boisterous 
‘* despatchers ’’ aboard, the heavy bri- 
gade crashed madly into the white, 
soft mass. The camera man _ pressed 
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the button, and the motor ‘‘ did the 
rest,’ which involved the writer’s dis- 
appearance in a deep drift of unpleas- 
ant clamminess. However, no damage 
resulted, and ‘ all’s well that ends 
well,’? as the accompanying photo- 
graph shows. 

Finally the crest of the pass, now 
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worse for wear, we at last hoped for 
refreshment, the more so as no nour- 
ishment had been taken since the early 
morning breakfast. Alas! it was five 


minutes past two o’clock, and the men 
who serve their country could not be 
The landlord was obdurate 
of the party 


served. 
until the 


passenger 


ABOARD, THE HEAVY MACHINE DASHED 


AT THE OPPOSING DRIFTS.”’ 


gloomy and cloud-swept, was crossed, 
and, after a very remarkable exhibi- 
tion of pluck and determination which 
augurs well for the future of the new 
despatch riders, we came to clearer 
roads on the downward way. After 
sliding and_ skidding down the 
slippery slopes, the only evidence of 
civilization in these mountain wilds 
was reached. This was Newby 
Head Inn, nearly 1,500 feet above 
sea level, and another of the many 
highest inhabited houses in England. 
Wet through, weary and much the 


arrived, and found that for once he 
could ‘‘ do his bit,’’ because half-past 
two was the civilian closing time. 
What a strange anomaly this seemed 
on such an occasion ! 

The best of the daylight was now 
over, and to continue the “f run ”’ fur- 
ther would have been unwise. Thus 
a way was made to Hawes, and Ken- 
dal was reached as the first moonlight 
gleam spread over the icy crests of the 
Pennines which had handled us so 
roughly. In the expressive official 
words of the despatch service the com- 
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petition was declared ‘‘ a wipe-out,”’ 
and certainly the snow-swathed peaks 
had wiped us out very effectively. 

Such is a characteristic story of 
many a mid-winter training day with 
our despatch riders, some of whom 
hope ere long to prove the merits of 
the lessons learnt on the northern 
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thusiasm. <A large number of these 
men had joined in many a rough- 
riding escapade on our English moun- 
tains. Ofttimes even roads were 
scorned. For instance, in the northern 
land of peaks and _ precipices both 
Skiddaw and Helvellyn, as well as 
numerous other heights, had been 


A FRIENDLY PULL. 


MACHINES FREQUENTLY GET STUCK IN THE 
EXTRICATED BY 


heights. They will certainly not lessen 
the lustre of our remarkably efficient 
despatch service, which has been one 


of the wonders of the war. No nation 
has been able to equal this branch of 
our army. The perfection of the 
British motor cycle is far ahead of all 
world competitors; and the despatch 
rider who mounted it in the early days 
of the war was a remarkable product 
of natural ability, skill and brave‘en- 


DRIFTS AND HAVE 
HANDS. 


TO BE 
ALL 


scaled by motor cyclists. Staff-Capt. 
W. B. Little was a typical famous 
pioneer, and to him largely has been 
due the success of the despatch men 
and machines. His first ascents of the 
great peaks, frequently by forsaking 
paths for the open mountain front, 
showed that the British motor cycle 
could go anywhere that afforded grip 
for the driving wheel. Hairbreadth 
escapes were numerous. The writer 
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has seen despatch riders flung yards 
into space through a_ wheel strik- 
ing a hidden rock. Often on steep 


gradients the front wheel thus caught 
would cause the machine to rise on 
end in mid-air like a bucking horse. 
The rider would try to keep his head, 
but far more likely he would lose it 
and stand on it simultaneously. 


Despite many desperate doings, no 
accidents worth mentioning have oc- 
curred, and when the last of the des- 
patch riders have departed there will 
be many who will miss them in the 
quiet northern dales. Erratic route- 
finding, specially in the early training 
stages, led them into numerous out-of- 
the-way places before they discovered 
they were lost. As their impatient 
Irish instructor once said, ‘ they 
never knew where they were, and 
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when they did they weren’t there.’’ 


But the mysteries of the map have 
been mastered with remarkable eff- 
ciency. The men have been quick to 
appreciate the freedom and encourage- 
ment for personal initiative, which is 
one of the features of the despatch- 
rider’s work. The greatest compli- 
ment to be paid to these latest drafts 
is to say that they equal those early 
heroes who did so much to save the 
situation in those dark days of Mons 
and the Marne. Many of the latter 
now have charge of the ‘* terrible 
tanks.’”’ On the frosty Caucasus, 
‘midst the wild Balkan heights; on 
the mud flats of Flanders or the sandy 
wastes of eastern deserts our despatch 
riders will play the game as true and 
skilled British sportsmen. All the 
Warring nations, both ally and enemy, 
agree on this point. 
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The 
Ship's Dog 


BY ARTHUR BRISCOE 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


OMEONE stole something from 
S ine yacht. It was not so much 
the value of the missing article that 
upset us, as the unpleasant discovery 
that we could not leave the boat with- 
out the fear of thieves breaking in. 

‘““ Why not a dog? A real savage 
one?’ suggested my _ partner. 

He was in favour of an old and 
savage dog, but it seemed to me that 
such an animal might bite us just as 
readily as anyone else. After a heated 
discussion, which I cannot repeat, on 
account of my friend’s unfortunate 
choice of words, I persuaded him that 
a young dog was what we wanted— 
one we could train to bite the right 
people. 

At our next port we approached a 
local ship chandler on the subject of 
a suitable hound. He hadn’t one, but 
he introduced us to a fisherman who 
knew a man who had just the ‘‘dorg”’ 
we required. On our way through 
the village we talked dog, and my 
friend worked off his famous dog- 
story on our guide. This story 
always makes me nervous. It is im- 
possible for any sane person to believe 
it, while openly to doubt its truth 
is foolhardy when he tells it. Our 
guide, who had the tact of a trained 
diplomat, simply laughed. It was a 
laugh that might mean anything. 
For a moment the light of battle 


flashed in the narrator’s eye, but our 
arrival at our destination diverted his 
attention, and probably saved the 
fisherman’s life. 

An aged salt answered our knocks. 
It was some minutes before the com- 
bined efforts of the three of us could 
make him understand the reason of 
our call. ‘‘ Deaf as a beetle,’’ our 
guide described him. I have not a 
large acquaintance among beetles, but 
if it is true that they are as deaf as 
our dog fancier, | cannot say | regret 
it. However, he gradually grasped 
the fact that it was dogs, and not his 
old age pension papers, that we 
wanted to see. 

He led the way to a broken-down 
chicken run, and turned out a tribe 
of half-grown fox terrier pups. From 
these we selected a sturdy young dog, 
with a dark patch of colour on one 
side of his head, which gave him the 
appearance of having a black eye. 

Having paid what I am sure was 
an outside price for an ‘animal of 
doubtful lineage, and having bor- 
rowed a piece of string, we started for 
the quay again, towing our purchase, 
which we encouraged by making 
strangely suggestive and unpleasant 
noises with the mouth. All went well 
until we reached the quay. Here he 
refused to be towed any further. 

We tried kindness first, and ran 
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through our limited repertoire of en- 
dearing noises. Having failed to do 
more than frighten the animal, we 
lost our tempers and resorted to brute 
force, succeeding only in breaking the 
string. Like a flash, our purchase 
was on its way home. Several phil- 
anthropists accomplished acrobatic 
wonders in a vain attempt to head the 


“ Inyway tt was an old shoe.” 


quarry, but with an agility born of 


terror the pup dodged between their 
legs, and was round the first corner a 
good three lengths ahead of us. 

I sat down on a bollard and talked 
to a local authority on oyster culture, 
a subject on which am supremely 
ignorant. In about an hour my friend 
and sailing partner returned, hot and 
dusty, with the dog triumphantly 
tucked under his arm. Twice on the 
way to the yacht he fell overboard ; 
not, I think, with any idea of escape, 
but owing more to his inquisitive 
nature and a lack of sea legs. 

Once aboard he sniffed suspiciously 
round the deck, and found nothing to 
interest him until he struck the meat 
safe, a contraption made chiefly of 
perforated zinc, and containing half a 
tinned tongue and a doubtful lump of 
cheese. As he passed to leeward of 
this his attention was immediately 
arrested, and, with his nose glued to 
the perforated zinc, he inhaled in short 
jerks the blended odour of cheese and 
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tongue until his small lungs were dis- 
tended to their full capacity. From 
these outward and visible signs we 
drew the conclusion that he had a 
keen scent. 

His quarters were forward, where 
we had fixed him up a bed, to which 
we drove him when his presence aft 
was not required. Here he sat and 


filled up his time, when not sleeping, 
by chewing up his bedding or dili- 
gently scratching the most un-get-at- 
able part of his back. When we 
turned in he was sleeping as peace- 
fully as a child. 

I cannot say what time it was when 
I awoke to the consciousness that 
someone was near me. I felt his 
breath on my face in short gasps, a 
cold, clammy something touched my 
ear, and a wet substance was drawn 
across my cheek. In a frenzy I 
struck out; a piercing yell rang 
through the cabin, and the dog’s 
hurried retreat to his quarters was 
drowned by the noise my friend’s 
head made as it hit the deck above 
his bunk. 

In the morning I awoke to find our 
acquisition skirmishing with our 
shoes. Nothing is more amusing than 
to watch a young thing playing. He 
would worry the shoe, then throw it 
from him, and watch it as if it was 
alive, only to pounce on it again and 
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finish it by shaking it savagely. I 
was glad it was not my shoe, but 
anyway it was an old shoe, and it 
ought not to have been left lying about 
the cabin. 

After a dip and a rub down on deck 
I came below to dress. My _ partner 
was sitting on his bunk in_ his 
pyjamas, and his shoe was in his right 


“Looking for likely dogs to fight.’’ 


hand. He looked serious. Forward 
the dog lay in his bunk, rolled up into 
the smallest possible bundle, out of 
which an anxious eye watched the 
owner of the shoe. 

‘“ We shall have to take that dog 
in hand at once,’’ he announced. ‘ I 
woke up to find him playing the fool 
with my shoe.”’ 

“It’s your own fault for leaving 
them about,’’ I said. ‘‘ Besides, if 
you go hiding him you’ll spoil his 
spirit. You told me that yourself.’’ 
I felt sorry for that white and tan ball 
forward with the anxious eye. 

I dressed leisurely. After securing 
a fashionable pair of green socks with 
suspenders it dawned on me that my 
tanned yachting shoes were not where 
[left them. I searched furtively about 
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the cabin, and then moved forward. 
The white ball shifted uneasily, a tail 
produced itself and tapped anxiously 
on the locker front. Round the im- 
provised kennel were fragments of red 
rubber, and in the bed, among the 
chewed bedding, the pulpy remains of 
my new shoes. I will draw a veil over 


the closing scene of the tragedy. 


Suffice it to say that when we sat 
down to breakfast it was a chastened 
dog that watched us from forward, and 
when pity prompted us to speak kindly 
to him, he approached as a criminal 
might his executioners, making a 
detour to avoid a mangled mass of 
leather that lay in his direct route. 

From this inauspicious beginning 
the education of our watch-dog  pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

The boot incident was only one 
among many of his mistakes. He saw 
us innumerable times wrestling with 
the ropes aboard, and looking upon 
it as a fight of sorts, would join cheer- 
fully in the fray, seizing the end of 
the rope, and pulling and worrying at 
it like a mad thing. This amused us, 
and we foolishly encouraged him, 
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until one day, when we were turning 
to windward and were both too busy 
looking for buoys and beacons to pay 
him any attention, he got on the 
counter and chewed the main sheet in 
two. After this his interest in ropes 
took another and less pleasant turn. 

It took us four weeks of hard work 
to make him understand the differ- 
ence between his food and ours. In 
fact, he never quite got the hang of 
it. Anything on the floor he looked 
upon as his perquisite. Now when 
we cook (our cooking is chiefly frving 
the plate which is to receive the 
finished article is usually placed on 
the floor near the stove. As the mas- 
terpieces of culinary skill were re- 
moved from the pan to this plate, the 
pup’s eyes and head followed them as 
a compass needle follows a magnet, 
while his tail proclaimed his approval 
by gusts of appreciative wagging. 
Occasionally the temptation was too 
strong for him; he would smell the 
dainties we were preparing and, | 
really believe in spite of himself, his 
tongue would touch them. 

However, he grew up into a dog of 
good proportions, with a_ distinct 
look of ‘‘ Bull’’ about his head 
and shoulders, and a love of fighting 
which delighted us. The boot inci- 
dent left an indelible mark on his 
mind, and although he never ate ours 
again, he had a passion for collecting 
old boots. I do not think he ever 
went ashore without finding an old 
boot to carry about. He would leave 
them at the landing place, and if we 
made a lengthy stay anywhere our 
place of landing could always be 
identified by a collection of discarded 
footgear. 

This craze for old boots, coupled 
with a superabundance of animal 
spirits, was the means of frightening 
the population of a small town in 
Dorset. We left Poole bound for 
Wareham. We started lightheartedly, 
and intended to get there for lunch, 
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but the intricate channel and a system 
of beaconing which we never fathomed 
so baffled us that it was the evening 
of the second day before we tied up to 
a small stage just below Wareham 
Bridge. The dog had been cooped up 
aboard therefore for two days, and 
although he had done his best in the 
numerous bouts of kedging off on the 
way up, he had failed to get rid of his 
superfluous energy. When he did get 
ashore he was quite beside himself, 
and the discovery of a large boot 
under the bridge arch was the finish- 
ing touch. This he seized by the part 
the tongue is fastened to, with his 
nose in the toe of the boot and the 
back part covering his head and eyes. 
He could not see ahead at all, and 
not much sideways, but he had no 
time to worry about trifles like this. 
Wareham Street lay in front of him, 
and down it he started at top speed. 
The first obstacle he struck was an 
old gentleman going in the same 
direction. He felled him by simply 
sweeping his buttoned boots from 
under him. This threw him off his 
course a little, but his speed was un- 
diminished. He cannoned off a lamp- 
post, floored an errand boy, and 
brought up with a terrific jerk by 
running head on to a house. He 
dropped the boot in astonishment, and 
surveyed the street. The inhabitants 
of Wareham, with the honorable ex- 
ception of the old gentleman, were 
taking cover. At the bottom of the 
street he recognized us, and, seizing 
his boot, he charged back again, fol- 
lowed by the shrieks of the flying 
populace, and a couple of Dandy Din- 
monts. The old gentleman took up 
the regulation position of infantry pre- 
paring to meet cavalry, his umbrella 
taking the place of a rifle, but the 
miscreant was past him and round the 
corner like a streak, leaving behind 
him the gasping Warehamites and 
the tradition of a mad dog, which, by 
the morning, was reported to have 
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bitten several people, not to mention 
the two Dandies. 

As a watch dog I am afraid he 
failed, for the simple reason that he 
never stayed aboard alone. If we left 
him he always swam ashore and 
cruised round the neighbourhood 
hunting for us, and fighting likely- 


“ Leaving behind him the tradition of a mad dog. 


looking dogs. As a matter of fact, 
he only bit one person, and that a 
missionary, a mild individual with 
glasses, who was crossing our deck to 
save the crew of a vessel next to us. 
He bit him quite unexpectedly, and 
the good man threw an armful of 
tracts to the four winds as he cleared 
the distance between our boat and that 
on which his victims were. 

To say that we were fond of the 
dog is to understate our feelings. We 
thought more of him than many 
parents do of their children, while his 
devotion to us was pathetic. As a 


shipmate he was hard to beat. He 
was invariably cheerful and full of fun, 
if we wished to play. If things were 
unpleasant and we were anxious, to 
the best of his ability he shared our 
troubles. On many a dirty night, 
when we were searching through the 
darkness and drifting spray for buoys 
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or beacons, he would scorn the com- 
fort of the cabin and manfully stand 
with his fore feet on the weather rail 
peering into the blackness with 
pricked ears. If an anxious face came 
within range he would turn with a 
wag of his tail to lick it, as if 
he would say, “‘ It’s all right, mate,”’ 
and then, stiffening out, he would re- 
sume his watching. And indeed in 
this wav he often helped us, either 
by sight or hearing. He was con- 
scious of buoys that we should have 
missed but for him. When he spotted 
one he would bristle up and follow + 
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with his head as it passed astern. 

For many years he sailed with us, 
and we asked no better mate. His 
end was tragic, and came near being 
a serious matter. We were lying in a 
river in Cornwall. I was aboard loaf- 
ing while my partner went ashore 
after milk, taking the dog with him. 
They had been gone a long while, 
when he returned hurriedly to the 
beach, and, jumping into the dinghy, 
rowed furiously off. 

‘* Come ashore at once,”’ he gasped. 
a keeper has shot the dog, 
and I believe I’ve killed him.”’ 

I tumbled into the boat, and we 
hurried ashore. In a small clearing 
in the wood we found them. ‘‘ Poor 
little devil,’ he kept muttering, as 
he moistened his mouth and tried to 
wash the blood from his wounds. 

The man was in a ghastly condi- 
tion. At first I thought my friend had 
finished him. His face was unrecog- 


nisable; one arm was broken just 
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above the wrist, and his gun, which 
lay some way off, was in two pieces. 

“* T believe he’s dead !’’ I ejaculated 
in horror. 

‘““And a damned good job, 
the dirty hound,”’ 
1 got. 

However, in half an hour I had 
him recovered sufficiently to get him 
home. I had a painful interview with 
his wife, and a stormy one with his 
master, who brought the doctor. 

When I got back to the wood it 
was deserted. The broken gun still 
lay there. On the beach I found my 
partner. ‘‘ He’s all right,’’ I said. 
“Just knocked about and a_ broken 
arm.”’ 

He looked at me. 
he said, ‘‘ I’m sorry I didn’t kill 
him.’’ Then, after a pause, ‘‘ The 
poor little fellow tried to get up just 
before he died; tried to wag his tail, 
so that I thought he was better. Then 
he just rolled over and died.’’ 


too; 
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Pool Games 


on the Billiard Table 


BY 


SIDNEY T 


N the history of the development of 

English sport, nothing strikes me 
as being so remarkable as the wonder- 
ful popularity and improvement of 
games played on the billiard table. 
Little doubt exists that billiards—or 
balliards, as Spenser called it in 1590 
—was originally evolved from croquet. 
Indeed, all the old woodcuts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century show 
hoops on the table. But it was not 


until the end of the eighteenth century 
that billiards changed into something 


like the present game. It languished 
a good deal until the advent of John 
Roberts, sen., in 1860; since that time 
it has increased in public favour year 
by year, until at the present day it can 
truthfully be said that almost everyone 
plays billiards. 

Contemporary with the enormously 
improved skill of both table makers 
and players, a great number of other 
games playable upon a billiard table 
have sprung into existence. The 
majority of them are pool games, 
although they can be and are played 
by two people. In this article I pro- 
pose dealing only with the most im- 
portant and better known games. A 
great many others exist, but their 
ules are too local and altogether too 
vague to make their chronicling worth 
the while. 

Undoubtedly the most popular of 
the games in which a number of 
players participate is snooker 
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pool. Like so many of our other pas- 
times, the origin of the game is wrapt 
in mystery. I have seen it stated that 
it was invented by a certain Captain 
Snooker of the Bengal Artillery. Per- 
sonally, I strongly doubt whether such 
a gentleman ever existed, quite apart 
from the improbability of his having 
been the originator of the game. An- 
other story goes that John Roberts, 
jun., brought the idea of snooker home 
with him from India. To my mind, 
the more probable solution of the 
matter is that our snooker is a variation 
of the pool game played in America 
to-day, where it is and has always 
been called ‘‘ Snooker’s Pool.’’ Be- 
sides, who has heard a more typically 
Yankee word than “‘ snooker’’? We 
in England have known the game for 
close on thirty years; next to billiards 
it has always had a wonderful hold 
on the public imagination. 

Many people are never quite cer- 
tain how the balls should be spotted 
for snooker, so I am giving a diagram 
showing the placing of them. It is 
really extraordinary how often argu- 
ments crop up over the game, usually 
owing to the fact that many players 
are fond of adapting rules to their 
own particular need. There is no 
necessity to go over the rules in detail, 
but I am extracting some of the com- 
moner problems which perplex the 
amateur. 

1. A plaver must, if requested to do 
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so, name the coloured ball he intends 
playing on after taking a red. 

2. Should the black ball be forced 
off the table at the end of the game, it 
must be respotted. According to the 
rules the game is at an end only when 
the black has been potted, or a player 
has gone in off or missed it. 

3. You cannot snooker your oppon- 
ent by an intentional miss. If you are 
‘“* snookered ’’ you must make a legiti- 
mate attempt to hit the ball you are 
snookered on. 

4. Balls which cannot be placed on 
their proper spot should be placed on 
the one nearest; if all the spots be oc- 
cupied the ball is placed as closely as 
possible near its own spot, towards the 
centre of the table. 

5. Foul strokes apply at snooker 
exactly the same as at billiards. 

It would take me far too much space 
to deal with the numerous arguments 
which snooker causes, and unfortu- 
nately they are not always to be 
settled by reference to the official rules. 
Our two ruling billiard bodies have 
apparently agreed to differ upon 
many of the rules and regulations of 
the game. 

Snooker pool, particularly with a 
small wager at stake, is a wonderfully 
enjoyable game amongst four or five 
friends, but I am afraid many a promis- 
ing friendship has come to. grief 
through Jones—accidentally perhaps 
—snookering Brown at a crucial stage 
of a game for a penny a ball. Amongst 
quite a large number of players one is 
considered to have committed an un- 
forgivable offence by purposely 
“* snookering ’’ one’s opponent. Ex- 
actly why passes my comprehension. 
You are playing snooker; to snooker 
means to put the player following you 
in such a position that he cannot hit 
the ball he has to play on. However, 
in a friendly game it is as well not to 
worry about snookering the man fol- 
lowing you; he makes unkind remarks 
about the matter. 
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Strictly played, however, snooker 
gives immense opportunity for tactics 
and skill, although, as a rule, it is 
hardly worth while attempting to 
snooker your opponent until the reds 
are off the table. It is then that the 
real struggle commences; perhaps the 
yellow may not be “ on,’’ but all the 
other coloured balls are. The man 
who will win that game is the man 
who can induce his opponent to leave 
him the yellow ball. I will conclude 
this short summary of snooker by say- 
ing that the secret of a good player 
is the ability to put the cue ball in a 
favourable position. The latter quali- 
fication is, of course, practically every- 
thing to billiard table games. It 
brings to my recollection a story once 
told me by Edward Diggle which will 
be greatly appreciated by those who 
have seen the automatic certainty with 
which the Manchester professional can 
put a big break together. 

Diggle was playing Charles Dawson 
in a big match at Manchester a few 
years ago and in the front seats were 
two typical Lancashire ‘‘la’ads.”’ The 
pair, to judge from their wide-open 
mouths and generally spell-bound ap- 
pearance, had never seen such wonder- 
ful billiards. Nearer and nearer to 
the table they kept hitching their 
chairs; wider and wider grew their 
mouths, rounder and rounder their 
eyes. Not a word from either. All 
this time Diggle was at the top of the 
table making one of ‘those apparently 
unending spot-end breaks of his. He 
had made about 400 when one of the 
pair now almost on the table suddenly 
discovered the idea of it. Leaning 
over to his friend he said in a fear- 
some whisper audible to everyone, “* I 
think he’s playing for position !”’ 

There is a game called Volunteer 
Snooker Pool played a good deal in 
England. The placing and value of 
the balls are exactly the same as at 
ordinary snooker, but the rules, 
roughly quoted hereunder, have the 
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effect of making the game something 
like nomination billiards. 

First, the balls are divided into two 
classes, penalty and free. A penalty 
ball is one which the striker loses 
the value of should he fail in an 
attempt to pot it. A free ball does not 


involve the striker in a penalty for 
failure. 


For his opening stroke each 
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potted, the colours all become free 
balls, and are potted in the same order 
as at snooker proper. 

Summed up, my impression of Vol- 
unteer Snooker is this: It is a most 
excellent game for good players; for 
moderate and poor players the 
penalties make it something of a farce. 
In trying to continue on the coloured 


player must play on a red ball (free). 
In the second and succeeding rounds 
the players are on a red (free) ball or 
on a coloured ball (penalty). But, 
should the player have potted a red 
ball first he is at ‘liberty to play on a 
coloured ball without risk of a penalty, 
as at ordinary snooker. Should the 
player pot the coloured ball he can 
then go at another red, which will be 
a free ball, or he may leave the reds 
alone and try straight for another 
colour which, as no red has_ been 
potted by the previous stroke, will be 
a penalty ball. If a ball should be 
pocketed three times, in succession 
from the one spot it has to remain in 
the pocket until after the stroke fol- 
lowing. When all the reds have been 
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balls anybody but a good player will 
end up with a minus score. 

General pool used to be extremely 
popular some years ago, but it has 
died out considerably. Personally, I 
don’t wonder. Of all the weird and 
intricate games ever invented, ‘‘ gene- 
ral ’’ was about the worst, so I do not 
propose to bore readers of the Bap- 
MINTON with a repetition of its cumber- 
some, long-winded rules. Relics of 
the remains of the game are to be 
found in many a large club and coun- 
try house in the form of big boards 
for scoring, but they appear to be 
rarely, if ever, used. 

Russian pool was, I fancy, brought 
into existence for the purpose of 
tickling the conceit of moderate 
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players. As a glance at the diagram 
illustrating the placing of the balls 
will show, it is quite simple for aver- 
age players to put together a big 
break. Why the game is called 
“Russian ’’ pool passes my under- 
standing. I am _ perfectly sure the 
Russians do not play it. However, it 
is a very well-liked game, especially 
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ball into a wrong pocket he takes two 
points for the cannon, and goes on 
playing. But, here is the anomalous 
part of the rules: should a player pot, 
say, the green in the correct pocket 
and himself go in off the ball in one 
of the top pockets, he stops playing 
and gains or loses nothing. The scor- 
ing of Russian pool is as follows: 
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for four plavers. In starting off the 
red ball must be plaved at; afterwards 
a cannon may be made on any two 
balls or a winning or losing hazard 
made from any of the four coloured 
balls, provided, of course, that the 
strokes in question are made into the 
proper pockets. The scoring possi- 
bilities of ‘‘ Russian ”’ are appalling ; 
you can make an eighteen shot by 
potting the brown and going in off as 
well—middle pockets only, of course. 
The dotted lines in the diagram show 
which pockets the balls have to go in; 
should the ball go in an unauthorized 
pocket the striker loses its value. 
Baulk is no protection when once the 
game has started, and should a plaver 
in making a cannon fluke a coloured 
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Cannon, two points; red loser or 
winner, three; yellow loser or winner, 
four; green loser or winner, six; 
brown loser or winner, nine (double 
for double strokes in proper pockets) ; 
complete miss, forfeiture of two points ; 
knocking ball or balls off table, for- 
feiture of nine points. 

There are quite a number of other 
provisos attached to the game, but in 
the main they are the same as billiards 
and snooker. As I stated previously 
** Russian ”’ is a nice game for moder- 
ate players; they can go home and 
boast of having made a_ hundred 
break, and provided no inquiries are 
raised the maker thereof achieves quite 
a reputation. 

Indian pool is the next on the list. 
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Before giving any particulars of this 
I perhaps might be permitted to ex- 
plain that “‘ Russian ”’ is the child of 
one billiard body; the other body 
champions the cause of ‘“ Indian.’’ 
The latter, like Russian, is an easy 
means of break-making, but, as_ will 
be seen in the diagram, the blue ball 
is used instead of the red, and the 
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winning hazards may be made into the 


top (blue) and middle pockets (brown) 


the ball then being placed on the 
pyramid or nearest unoccupied spot, 
and that should a coloured ball be 
hanging over a wrong pocket it must 
be taken up and respotted. If a 
coloured ball is touching the white the 
colour is spotted and the player plays 


INDIAN POOL. 


values are different. They are as fol- 
lows: Cannon, two points; yellow 
loser or winner, three; green loser or 
winner, five; brown loser or winner, 
seven; blue loser or winner, nine 
(double strokes count double if in 
proper pocket); complete miss or forc- 
ing ball off table without hitting an- 
other ball, forfeiture of three points; 
forcing white ball off table after strik- 
ing coloured ball, loss of the value of 
coloured ball; going into a_ pocket 
without striking a ball, forfeits the 
value of the coloured ball belonging 
to that particular pocket. 

Other rules which differ from those 
of Russian pool are that baulk is a 
protection should the player be in 
hand, that only three consecutive 


oO 


from baulk. In Russian pool the 
coloured ball only is spotted ; the white 
remains where it is. In other respects 
the majority of the rules concur. Both 
games present pleasant variations to 
billiards, particularly to the player who 
keeps his head and remembers the 
pockets the different balls have to go 
into. 

Skittle, or, as it is called in the 
Colonies, Devil’s Pool, is one of the 
most fascinating games I know. As 
will be seen from the diagram, pegs 
are placed round the table, each with 
a certain value, and the player has, 
with the addition of a numbered 
marble, to knock over pegs to the ex- 
act number of thirty-one before he can 
win the game. Quite a considerable 
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amount of skill is required to play this 
game at all well; the art of what is 
colloquially known as “ cutting out ”’ 
a pool with one shot being one that 
requires considerable practice—or con- 
siderable luck. The rules of the game 
are roughly as follows : 


that is not wanted. I should have ex- 
plained previously that to score a 
player must hit another ball first. In 
commencing the first player must hit 
the red ball; afterwards either of the 
three can be used as a_ cue-ball. 
Pocketed balls are replaced on their 


SKITTLE POOL. 


Marbles are issued to the players 
first, to decide the order of play; they 
are then taken back and issued again, 
and the players, if they are wise, don’t 
let the man in front of them know the 
number of their marble (which will be 
anything from one to sixteen). Say 
a player’s marble is twelve; he has to 
get another nineteen, no more, no less. 
If he gets more he “ bursts,’’ and 
Starts over again, retaining or chang- 
ing his marble as he pleases. Should 
he knock over one of the black pegs— 
or devils, as they are called—he can- 
not score, or, if in bending over the 
table, he should accidentally knock 
over a pin—a common occurrence—his 
stroke is also foul. Another very com- 
mon fault is to hit a peg so hard that 
it knocks over another, usually one 


specified spot ; should a player in scor- 
ing pocket a ball it is respotted, the 
score counting. Only one stroke is 
allowed at a time, so I need hardly 
add that Devil’s Pool, particularly if it 
be a sweepstake of half-a-crown, is a 
game of opportunity. The great thing, 
as I said before, is to keep the man 
playing before you guessing how 
many you want. If he knows you 
probably will not get them. 


Pin, or, as it is more vulgarly 
known, ‘‘mug’s’’ pool, provides more 
fun than any other game of pool I 
know. Three octagon-sided pins are 
placed pyramid shape in the centre of 
the table, equidistant from each other, 
usually about two inches. Each pin’s 
eight sides are numbered from one to 
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eight, and the object of the player, 
after hitting another ball, is to knock 
the pins over. Marbles are issued 
twice, as in Devil’s pool, but in 
pin pool there is no ‘* bursting ’’; 
thirty-one or over wins. The diagram 
shows how the balls are spotted on 
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medium of much heavy gambling 
at some of the London sporting clubs. 
The game is practically pyramids; the 
players agree upon a stake for each 
ball, and should a player pot a ball 
he receives the stake from the others, 
should he fail he has to “‘ shell out ”’ 


— 


POOL PINS cox) 


PIN POOL. 


commencing. Both this and 
Devil’s pool either white ball may 
be used by the first player. Pins 
forced off the table are usually spun 
on the cloth, the number which comes 
up being taken. 

There is an enormous number of 
other games of pool still in existence, 
and a good many more passed long 
ago into the realm of things dead and 
gone. Shell-out used to be extremely 
popular a few years ago; it was the 


an equal amount. As may be imag- 
ined, it is only a game for a good 
player. 

Black pool, basket pool, losing 
pyramids, selling pool, cue pool, cork 
pool—there are scores of them more 
or less known to fame. Some of these 
days I may be tempted to write a his- 
tory of the games our English billiard 
table has brought into being. But not 
just at present; the times are too 
strenuous. 
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A Fool and His Folly 


A HUNTING STORY 


BY 


“BIiNnNjJAMIN ” 


BIG. stiff stake-and-bound fence 


4 \ on a bank, a bad uphill take-off 
out of heavy ground and a wide ditch 
on the landing side—it would have 
been a nasty place on a horse with his 
blood up, with hounds running hard, 
and no other way of getting to them 
but over it; but to choose it for a place 
to lark over on the way home after 
a tiring day, with an open gate handy, 
was folly. Mercifully, the full extent 
of the folly of him who so chose it 
was not revealed to me in one blind- 
ing flash. 

It had been an abominable day, the 
sort of day to be expected after a sky 
at sunrise like bloodstained grey wool ; 
a day of the kind so often reserved 
for a man who has to take his hunting 
when he can get it; a day to take the 
pluck steel out of man and 
beast, with no thrill of pleasure to 
compensate. 

It began to rain as I was riding to 
the meet; began in that quiet, steady, 
cold, hopeless way that tells a fox- 
hunter he might just as well turn 
round and go home—but one never 
does, though a day like this is worse 
than all the wind abhorred of Jorrocks. 

That is the peculiar thing about the 
real foxhunter; he will face the cer- 
tainty of a blank day and see it 
through as religiously as a bigoted 
churchman resigns himself to an in- 
evitable dull and lengthy sermon. It 
may be sportsmanship, it may be a 
form of insanity, it may be a blend of 


the two; while hounds are out, even 
if sport is past praying for, your true 
foxhunter—he who hunts to hunt, 
though his mount be but Shanks’ 
pony—will not go home unless mishap 
compels him. When the golfer braves 
the weather in pursuit of his hobby, 
when the persistent playgoer sits 
through dreary performances, wé 
think he must be unhappy at home. Of 
our fellow foxhunter we expect no less 
than that he shall be with us when the 
conditions are about as cheerful as 
waiting for a belated train in Euston 
station : not otherwise shall he delight’ 
with us in the rare good days, so 
much more rare than the novelists 
would have their readers believe. 
At the cross-roads we assembled, a 
subdued but dauntless throng, the 
keenest of the keen, the wettest of the 
wet. The country looked forlorn and 
wretched, smelling dismally like an old 
cellar. The hills had vanished. The 
world seemed to end two fields away. 
Near at hand big drops gathered on 
every shining twig in the bare hedge- 
rows, on every glistening hat-brim. 
New scarlet coats, relieving the crowd 
of mackintoshes and aprons that bore 
witness to the foresight of most, as- 
sumed for the time being the mul- 
berry hue of honour only by right 
conferred by the weathers of several 
seasons. Horses of all colours turned 
black, tucked their tails in and 
shivered. Hounds huddled together 
dejectedly. The master’s moustache 
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came out of curl—first one end, then 
the other—before he moved off to 
draw. 

Of all sorts of country in such 
weather, I pray to be delivered from 
big woodlands. It was doubtless due 
to the eclipse of my fortunate star that 
the scene of operations of the Brac- 
kenshire Hounds that day lay in a 
district where chains of wild woods 
clothed hill and dale. In the open, 
among gorse or small plantations 
and stick-coverts, one is able to pick 
a path more or less on the top of the 
ground; in such woodlands whatever 
shelter the trees may give from the 
drive of the downpour to a man 
already pretty well soaked through 
is quite discounted by the atrocious 
going for the horses. Across the 
rides stretch huge slippery roots, and 
-great stones are laid bare as_ the 
mustard-coloured trickles swell and 
mingle into tawny brooklets. Large 


yellow holes full of water appear in 
the moss in softer parts as the hoofs 
suck and slop, till the passing of a 


procession of riders churns the narrow 
alley-ways into a holding mess like 
bottomless cart-grease, in which 
horses sink hock-deep, with the 
choice of struggling among the 
brushwood at the sides. 

So it was that day, plook, plock, 
plook, plock, up the woodlands and 
down the woodlands; horses growing 
weary as their feet drew endless stiff 
corks, as it were, getting chilled with 
tiresome waits in steaming groups. 
Men had a significant air of making 
the best of it, like guests when the 
wine is bad at a rich man’s table. 
As the master drew, his voice, usually 
so tuneful and inspiriting, sounded 
like an old man hawking fish through 
a London slum. 

It was not a blank day, but it was 
the next thing to it, although that 
nice point of honour was saved. A 
fox was afoot where two great woods 
were parted by a rough, deep valley 
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or bottom about twice as wide as Ox- 
ford Street, where rushes grew and 
water lay in gleaming pools among 
the lumpy, coarse grass. A hound 
got a touch of him in some dry spot, 
and spoke in no very certain voice; 
two or three others threw their 
tongues like a timorous piano-tuner 
trying some doubtful notes rather 
high up the keyboard; a whip, sta- 
tioned in the rain-swept bottom, 
purple-faced, his collar round his ears, 
viewed him over, and the master took 
the hounds splashing across. This 
performance was repeated three or 
four times in about an hour, the fox 
crossing to and fro when he thought 
he would, for there was not scent 
enough to press him, until he tired 
of the game, and nothing more was 
seen or heard of him. 

After a perfunctory and fruitless 
raid upon one more big sodden piece 
of woodland, the master took hounds 
home early, and not more than a dozen 
mud-plastered stalwarts remained to 
say good-night to him at a little after 
three o’clock. 

Jogging homeward, old Cock Robin 
moving under me as wearily as if 
we had had a long, hard gallop, I 
was not sorry to give hearing to 
thoughts that had been clamouring 
for an audience most of the day, 
thoughts of my comfortable quarters 
at the Plough Inn, a hot bath, a 
blazing fire and the London papers, 
with tea and eggs—several eggs— 
a dinner as savoury as substantial. 

The rain stopped as though satisfied 
with the ruin of the day’s sport. On 
either hand the country lay grey and 
dismal. Only one other rider went 
in the same direction as myself, and 
he, asking his way of a_ passing 
labourer, rode some little distance 
ahead of me up a cart-track that ran 
along the side of a large fallow field. 

I had noticed him during the day, 
or rather, the horse he rode—a great 
banging bay, all blood, and fit for 
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Leicestershire, and looking more like 
a performer than the callow youth 
who bestrode him did. 

Towards the end of the field, where 
the rutted road ran through a gate 
standing obligingly open, the youth 
committed an act of extraordinary 
folly. Disdaining the gate, he 
pulled out into the field, 
crammed his horse at the fence—at 
the rasping fence I have described at 
the beginning. ~ 

Many a good horse fagged with 
hours of pulling his legs out of deep 
clay would have refused in the cir- 
cumstances, and small blame to him. 
Not so this one. Out of ground that 
was over his fetlocks he rose at the 
fence gamely. It turned him clean 
over. There was a crackle as his belly 
flung skyward, a thump on the far 
side, and that was all. 


Hurrying through the gate, I came 
upon the pair in a situation that I 
could have borne, at the moment, to 
see reversed. The youth was stand- 
ing up and staring in a dazed way at 
the horse lying quite still, huddled up 
in the ditch with his head towards 
the fence. 


It did not need much more than a 
glance to tell me what was amiss. Of 
all creatures suddenly deprived of that 
most mysterious of all things, life, 
none looks more dead than a dead 
horse, unless it be a dead bird. Per- 
haps it is because, of all breathing 
things, we are unaccustomed to see 
them taking their repose in recumbent 
and seemingly eccentric attitudes. 

As I drew near, the youth got into 
the ditch and began tugging at the 
head, though the unblinking eyes were 
fixed and glazing. 

‘I’m afraid it’s no use,’’ I said. 

He turned upon me a white, be- 
wildered face, with his mouth hang- 
ing open, like a rather daft nursemaid 
who has just dropped a valuable baby 
out of a top storey window, and is yet 


and. 
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too stunned to realize what she has 
done. 

‘“I—I—I believe he’s dead!’’ he 
stammered. 

‘I’m afraid there’s not the slight- 
est doubt about it,’’ I said. 

He cut an abject figure standing 
there covered with mud, the ends of 
his stock flying loose, and his battered 
felt hat dangling by the guard, a 
pitiable figure, in fact, and he had 
had a narrow escape of going to the 
happy hunting grounds himself. 
But he was more scared than hurt, and 
I could call up no pity for him, for if 
ever a good horse was sacrificed to 
sheer foolishness, it lay there. 

say!’ gasped the youth. 

He fell to tugging and jerking at 
the reins again, raising the heavy, 
staring head, and letting it fall hope- 
lessly back again. 

| believe he is—quite—dead !”’ 
he said, turning terror-stricken to me 
again. 

““’m afraid he really is very dead 
indeed,’’ I said, explaining that a 
broken neck is generally fatal, and 
adding—it was cruel, but I could not 
help it—‘‘ Did you think he was 
asleep ?”’ 

I say! Oh, I say!’ he re- 
peated woefully. ‘‘ How absolutely 
frightful. Whatever shall I do? 
Whatever shall I do?’’ he went on. 
‘Whatever shall I do? He was a 
most frightfully valuable horse !’’ 

““ He looked a good ’un,’’ I agreed. 

‘“ He’s no use to anybody now,”’ 
he lamented. 

“ They might be glad of him at the 
Kennels, if you let them know,’’ | 
suggested. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t made him 
jump it!’’ he exclaimed. 

““ You didn’t—quite,’’ I said, un- 
able to conceal my feelings altogether. 
That’s the trouble.”’ 

He—he—I—I—was not supposed 
to—to bring him out,’’ stuttered the 
youth. 
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So his plight was embarrassing as 
well as tragic. 

““That’s what makes it so fright- 
fully awkward,’’ he added. 

““He was not your own 
then ?”’ I said. 

““ He belongs to old Barker of Ull- 
age Court!’’ gasped the youth, as if 
the truth were too terrible to utter. 

Ullage Court I knew, also that it 
had been let for the winter, during 
the absence of my friend Harbottle, 
away shooting Yasmaks in the Irra- 
waddy mountains, or something—my 
geography is hazy beyond the map of 
England, which mentally I divide 
into hunting countries rather than 
counties, and I am not interested in 
the slaughter of outlandish fauna. 
But the name of ‘‘ Old ”’ Barker, evi- 
dently the tenant in question, I now 
heard for the first time, nor did | 
ever meet him. 

** Whatever shall | do? Whatever 
shall I do?’’ the youth continued 
helplessly. 

I looked at the grey, greasy-looking 


horse, 


sky, whence a cold rain was beginning 
to fall again, soon to be accompanied 
by the shades of night, for there were 
pinkish slashes to westward, as in an 


underdone leg of mutton. I looked 
at the blurred valley below; for there, 
where Kennelby village lay dim, was 
the Plough Inn and comfort. 

I suggested that unless he felt dis- 
posed to spend the night in the com- 
pany of the corpse, it would be as well 
to remove the saddle and bridle, so as 
to avoid leaving temptation in the 
path of any chance wayfarer, or add- 
ing needlessly to the loss Old ”’ 
Barker had already suffered in the 
death of his valuable steed. 

As he still hesitated, I added that 
by immediately divesting the horse of 
the tackle he would enable me to do a 
small service for a brother sportsman 
by relieving him of the weight of it 
as far as Kennelby village, which was 
on his way. 
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At length we left the gallant dead 
stripped and stark in the ditch, and 
the youth was trudging woebegone 
beside my horse along the flinty hill- 
side lanes. 

“| wonder what will happen,’’ he 
said, after walking some way in 
gloomy thought, and then, looking up 
at me with a wretched smile: ‘‘ What 
would you do if you were me ?”’ 


I was inclined to think that in like 
circumstances I should swiftly put an 
end to my miserable life, but it is 
rarely politic to encourage self-des- 
truction amongst the very young, and 
I refrained from suggesting it then. 
But | reminded him that I knew next 
to nothing of the facts, ot how he 
came to be wrongfully in possession 
of the horse, of the relations between 
himself and ‘‘ Old ’’ Barker, or any- 
thing about either of them. 

The youth proceeded to explain : 

** T never saw him till a few days 
ago. He’s Sir Peter Parker-Barker, 
you know. He was governor of Juju- 
land till he retired. He’s an old friend 
of my people, and he was going to 
use his influence to get me a job, and 
so he asked me down for a week. He 
seems a gruff old chap.”’ 


I was now certain that in his pre 
dicament I should have sought a sure 
and speedy death. 


‘* And the horse,’’ I said, ‘‘ had it 
won the Jujuland Grand National ? 
Was it the apple of his eye? Did it 
come whinnying to the breakfast-room 
window for apples ?”’ 

‘“ Oh, don’t rot me,’’ he said. “‘ It 
was his son’s horse. He’s a barrister 
in London, and comes down to hunt 
when he has time.’”’ 

‘* His only horse ?’’ I asked. 

Ye-e-es,’’ he faltered. ‘‘ They 
only had two horses there—that one 
and a cob that Old Barker rides. 
He told me I might come out on the 
cob to-day, as he was going up to 
Town.” 
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‘* And so you came out on the star 
of the stud instead,’’ I remarked. 
“1 know it was a rotten thing to 
do,’’ he said in tones of despair, ‘‘ es- 
pecially when he told me on no ac- 
count to take his son’s horse; but the 
cob is such a beast, and they said the 
other one was such a splendid jumper, 
and I didn’t think it really mattered 
if they didn’t know. So I gave the 
man ten shillings, and said I would 
saddle the cob myself. He wouldn’t 
have said anything if I had brought 
the horse home safely. Nobody else 
would have known, and old Barker 
won’t be back till nearly seven. What 
an ass I was!’’ he concluded. 

It was impossible to contradict him. 
At the same time it was difficult to 
feel quite unsympathetic towards one 
who had sinned, albeit clumsily, 
merely for the sake of a ride on a 
good horse. 

So we came to Kennelby, and to- 
gether we entered the Plough Inn, 
that snug old coaching hostel, whose 
homely comforts I prefer to the more 
gregarious delights of Brackenham 
Spa, which, to my mind, rather re- 
sembles a London suburb that has lost 
its way in a country that is not all 
woodland, where the days are not all 
nearly blank days. 

Each with a whisky-hot to warm us, 
we Sat steaming by the fire in the cosy 
bar parlour, where the local cronies 
had not yet begun to assemble for 
the evening. 

“It’s beastly bad luck,’’ said the 
vouth, stretching out his muddy legs 
and lighting a cigarette, ‘“‘ having a 
thing like that happen at the end of 
such a rotten day.”’ 

Have you hunted much?” I 
asked. 

** Oh, rather !’’ he replied. ‘‘Several 
times—in Cornwall.”’ 

He finished his whisky, and ordered 
another. 

‘‘ What would you really do in my 
place ?’’? he demanded earnestly. 
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No plans suggested themselves to 
me save the obvious alternatives of 
facing the music and flight. I fear | 
am by no means sure which I myself 
should have adopted in such a quan- 
dary; but from his question it was 
evident that he shrank—and who 
shall blame him ?—from the narrow 
way that led to Sir Peter Parker-Bar- 
ker. In effect, I told him so. 

He'll be most frightfully wild,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Can’t you think of any- 
thing ?” 

“* Of course there are a lot of things 
you might do,’’ I said, becoming 
somewhat weary of him. ‘‘You might 
steal another horse as like the dead 
one as possible. You might try to 
get ‘old Barker’ to believe you did 
not know which was the cob. You 
might go back and skin the horse and 
say you thought he would be better as 
a hearthrug than eating his head off. 
You might 

“Oh, it’s nothing to be funny 
about !’’ exclaimed the youth irritably. 
*‘ If I had enough money on me I’d 
be off to London without going near 
Ullage Court.” 

I reminded him of the bereft bar- 
rister, the long arm of the law, and 
the terrible fate of horse-thieves. 

He had embarked upon his third 
whisky—cold, with soda-water this 
time. His eyes were beginning to 
glisten, and he declined tea with me 
in my sitting room. 

I made bold to warn him, as I rose 
to go upstairs, that the juice of the 
malt in large quantities and various 
temperatures is an unsafe counsellor. 

‘* A chap wants bucking up,’’ were 
the last coherent words I heard him 
speak. 

Nearly an hour later, when I had 
changed and was busy with some 
letters, I said ‘‘ Come in!’’ in answer 
to a knock on my door, and entered, 
unsteadily, the youth. 

In the attempt to ‘‘ buck himself 
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up’”’ he had evidently overshot the 
mark. His muddy legs were waver- 
ing. His eyes were pink. His speech 
was thick : 

“ Gotter go’n f-fashe mushis. 
Barkersh——”’ 

““ Yes, yes!’’ I said eagerly. ‘‘Off 
you go while you feel ‘ bucked up,’ 
and good luck to you.”’ 

B-b-but he began. 

““ Now do go, like a sensible chap,”’ 
1 said, ushering him through the 
door. ‘‘ The longer you look the less 
you'll like it, you know.”’ 

I shut the door behind him and 
listened to him stumbling down the 
stairs. There was a crash of some- 
thing being upset in the hall, and a 
sound of contentious voices, male and 
female. 

A few moments later my landlady, 
somewhat agitated, came up to my 
room. 

“That young gentleman with the 
saddle, sir, who came in with you,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ he’s had too much. He’s 
gone and broken the ’atstand, and—”’ 

“Get rid of him, Mrs. Puffin,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Send him home at once, and 
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for goodness sake don’t let him have 
any more drink, or he’ll go mad and 
smash the place up.”’ 

“* He’s a bit funny here,’’ I added, 
tapping my forehead, ‘‘ from a bad 
fall he had once.”’ 

Mrs. Puffin had not much to learn 
about the gentle art of getting rid of 
unwelcome guests, and sure enough | 
quickly had audible evidence of the 
youth’s departure from the house. 

Peeping from my window, I saw 
him go forth, saddle and all, into the 
rainy twilight, and slowly and un- 
certainly, tripping over the reins 
which trailed in the mud, vanish up 
the village street. 


There is no end to this story of a fool 
and his folly. I never heard in what 
wise he arrived at Ullage Court, or in 
what manner Sir Peter Parker-Barker 
received him. 

And I hope I never shall. The 
plain truth might be so much less 
strange than the possibilities with 
which in idle moments [ still love to 
let my fancy play. 
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Hawking Bustard in India 


BY 


MULTANI. 


is a fine old-fash- 
ioned sport which is not as well 
known as it was in the semi-medizval 
times of the sixteenth century. Even 
Sir Walter Scott, who knew more 
about the Middle Ages than most 
people, and had obviously taken the 
trouble to read up what literature 
there was on the subject, seems to 
have been caught napping. In ‘‘ The 


Abbott ’’ he describes how the hawk 
of the Knight of Avenal escaped from 
his master’s hands, flew up and down 
the dining hall of the castle, and 
was ultimately caught by somebody 


putting his foot on the bird’s long, 
trailing jesses. This is a slip which 
the author would not have made if he 
had any practical acquaintance with 
hawking. A hawk’s jess is the leathern 
strap round its leg, to which the leash 
is attached by a swivel. It is seldom 
more than six inches long. The leash 
which the falconer holds in his hand 
is often over a yard in length, and it 
is the leash, and not the jess, that 
could be said to trail as described in 
the story. 

This, however, is by the way, and 
it only shows how the most learned 
of antiquarians can go wrong when 
they write about things with which 
they have no personal acquaintance. 

Though England is the home of 
most sports, there is not much hawk- 
ing to be found at present within the 
limits of the British Isles. If you 
want hawking you must go further 
afield, and east of Suez. In India, 
half of which is still in the Middle 


Ages, this sport still flourishes. It is 
popular among the Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab and amongst the Khans_ or 
Mahommedan country gentlemen of 
the North-west Frontier. Many officers 
of the Guides of Mardan have taken it 
up, and there are several Englishmen 
up and down Northern India who keep 
hawks and go in for falconry; there 
are also a good many Rajahs who em- 
ploy falconers and will give large sums 
for a good bird. 

The most famous mart for hawks is 
Amritsar, during the Diwali fair in 
October, and most of the professional 
falconers come there to make bargains 
for themselves and their masters. 
Amritsar is famous for its brass, its 
silver bells and leather hoods for 
hawks, and the sellers of such articles 
usually act as brokers for the sellers 
and buyers of the birds, taking a rupee 
or two on each transaction. Round 
the shops of these men is carried on 
most of the falconry trade. All the 
birds brought to Amritsar are un- 
trained, and all except the goshawks 
have their eyes sewn up. A hawk cap- 
tured from the wild must never be 
allowed to see during the initial phases 
of its training; they can only be 
tamed. and accustomed to captivity 
when blinded. The old English prac- 
tice was to give them a special hood 
through which they could be fed, but 
the Indian practice is to “ sele ’’ their 
eyes, and then open them gradually 
as the bird becomes tamed. 

You cannot buy a trained hawk as 
you buy a trained dog. Half the 
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science of falconry lies in the train- 
ing, and as a general rule a hawk 
trained by one man cannot be flown 
successfully by a stranger to whom it 
is not accustomed. 


The chief Indian hawk is the gos- 
hawk, the female of which is called 
Baz,’’ and the male “‘ Jurrar.’’ In 
the case of all Indian hawks the female 
is more highly prized than the male, 


PEREGRINE FALCON (IMMATURE PLUMAGE). 


European falconry divides hawks 
into the two main divisions of short- 
winged and long-winged. In India 
they are divided into ‘‘ Dark-eyed ”’ 
and ‘‘ Yellow-eyed.’’ As, however, 
all long-winged hawks have dark eyes, 
the Indian system of nomenclature 
does not really conflict with that cur- 
rent in Europe. 


because it is stronger and more cour- 
ageous, and for this reason it is often 
given a male name, while the weaker 
male is given a female name—a some- 
what instructive comment on_ the 
feminist movement as understood in 
India.- 

The main characteristics of the adult 
goshawk are its fierce yellow eyes and 
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its transversely barred black and white 
breast. The goshawks usually come 
from Nepal, and they are so much 
prized that the Maharajah imposes an 
export tax on them. In their wild 
state they probably feed on pheasants 
and partridges. The chief quarry of 
the trained goshawk in India is chikor, 
partridges and hares. 

Next popularity comes the 
** Saker,’’ locally known as the ‘‘Chir- 
rag.’ It is a dull, sandy-coloured 
bird with white spots on its tail. Its 
chief peculiarity is that its plumage 
does not give much indication of its 
age. This bird belongs to the group 
of desert falcons, and in its wild state 
lives mostly on sand rats. When 
trained it will take hares, bustard, 
and occasionally kites. 

Next comes the peregrine, the falcon 
par excellence of medieval English 
and Continental hawking. The pere- 
grine’s colour is deep blue above and 
creamy white with black spots below. 
The female is called ‘‘Beri’’ ; the male, 


the “‘ Tiercel ’’ of English hawking, 


” 


is known as the ‘ Beri Bachcha,”’ or 
little peregrine. 

Another well-known hawk is the 
Shahin, of which there are two kinds, 
the black and the red. The Shahin 
is not popular with native falconers, 
but it is much appreciated by Euro- 
peans in India because of its hand- 
some appearance and the pretty flight 
a male and female Shahin give if they 
are thrown at a blue jay. It is also 
used for killing partridges, sometimes 
by itself and at other times in com- 
pany with a Tiercel. 

The sparrow hawk or ‘“‘ Basha ”’ 
would be more popular if it were not 
so delicate. It is mainly used for 
partridges and smaller birds. None 
of the above-mentioned hawks are 
residents of the plains of India. They 
all live in the hills towards the north, 
and only visit the plains in the winter. 

Of the hawks resident in India the 
only two commonly trained are the 
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Lugger falcon and the ‘‘Shikra,’’ 
but the Lugger does not give very 
good sport, and the Shikra only hunts 
quail and small birds. 

The sport of hawking naturally ap- 
peals mostly to the bird lover and 
naturalist, but it is not necessary to 
know a hawk from a hernshaw to be 
able to enjoy it. 

I was lucky enough to get two or 
three good days after bustard this last 
cold weather in India. I was out in 
a camp not very far from the borders 
of Bikaner, and a friend who was a 
keen hawker had railed his ponies 
from his headquarters, which were 
three stations down the line. I had 
sent out men the day before to scour 
the country round, and they brought 
in news that there were two or three 
flocks of bustard within a few miles 
from the rest house where we were 
staying. We started about 7 a.m. ; the 
early morning is the best time for 
hawking bustard, as the quarry is 
more inclined to fly while it is cool, 
and there are not so many eagles 
about. Later on in the day, when it 
is hot, the bustard are disinclined to 
fly, and innumerable eagles, which 
frighten the hawks, are always soar- 
ing in the sky. 

My friend and I rode ponies, with 
a second mount held in reserve. There 
were several followers and miscel- 
laneous boys holding hawks, some on 
ponies, some on camels, and some on 
foot. We had a great many hawks 
out with us, as my friend, besides his 
own half-dozen, was keeping another 
half-dozen belonging to a hawking 
friend of his. The summit of our am- 
bition was to find enough bustard to 
give each hawk a flight. 

The falconers all came from the 
Attock district. There was old 
Elahi Bakhsh, the senior of all: he 
was well over fifty, but, like most of 
the Mahomedans of the Punjab, he 
avoided having a white beard by the 
simple expedient of dyeing it red. 
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Though far the oldest of all the fal- 
coners, he scorned the assistance of 
horse and camel, and preferred to go 
on foot. His son, Ali Mahomed, a 


tall, strikingly handsome youth of 
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about twenty-five, being a good rider, 
was allowed a horse; he was not given 
a hawk to carry as his business was 
to gallop after the bird when the flight 
began, and to keep it always in sight. 
Then came Umar Khan, a relation of 
old Elahi Bakhsh. These were the 
two experts. It was their business 
to slip the hawk when the quarry was 
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sighted. The rest of the motley crew 
either carried spare hawks or had 
come out to help beat or to enjoy the 
sport. After a journey of a mile or 
two we came to the spot where the 


(ADULT PLUMAGE). 


bustard had been marked down the 
preceding night. Then we spread out 
into a long line nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, and marched in the 
direction of some sandhills in the 
neighbourhood in which we hoped to 
find the birds. 

The country was a sandy undulating 
plain of gram fields without any fences 
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or ditches. The hawks we used were 
Peregrines and Chirrags. Our two 


best peregrines were called ‘‘ Badshah 
Zadi ’’ (the princess) and ‘‘ Lal Beri ”’ 
(the red peregrine). 


The bustard we were hawking was 
the Houbara, a bird about as big as a 
turkey, which leaves its home in Cen- 
tral Asia to visit the plains of North- 
ern India in the winter. The pere- 
grine’s natural prey is duck or pigeon, 
and it is by no means easy to train 
them to kill bustard. The Chirrag 
on the other hand, takes to bustard 
easily. The Chirrag is a slower hawk 
than the peregrine, but it is a more 
determined fighter. The peregrine has 
dash, but is rather more easily dis- 
heartened. We also had with us some 
Shahins to fly at partridge in case 
we found no bustard. 


After we had marched about a quar- 
ter of a mile, the camel man on the 
extreme left signalled that he had 
sighted bustard, so we halted and 
‘swung round the line in the direction 
which he pointed out. We soon saw 
the three birds running, and we kept 
our eyes intently on them. Old Elahi 
Bakhsh had been told to give ‘‘ The 
Princess ”’ the first flight. The birds 
rose aS we approached, and the old 
man unhooded and flung ‘‘ Princess ”’ 
at them. The peregrine must have 
seen the two bustard, as they were 
quite close to her, but to our astonish- 
ment she took no notice of them. She 
had obviously sighted the third bird, 
which had not yet risen, hoping to 
find it an easier victim. 


When a bustard chooses to stand 
and fight it is always an anxious mo- 
ment for the owner of a peregrine. 
The bustard is the much heavier bird 
of the two, and it is very seldom that a 
peregrine will dare give battle on the 
ground. Fortunately ‘“‘Princess’’ was 
a particularly good bird. She stooped 
straight at the bustard, got her talons 
firmly into his neck; a brief struggle, 
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and soon the peregrine ‘emerged, 
standing victoriously on the top of its 
prey. The hawk then remembered the 
fact that it was hungry, horribly and 
ravenously hungry. It is sheer hun- 
ger and no dilettante love of sport 
that drives a hawk after its prey. This 
you realize when you see a peregrine 
devour the best part of half a bustard 
in three minutes. Princess tore great 
gory bits out of the bustard’s breast, 
and bolted them, feathers and all, one 
bit after another, without a moment’s 
rest. I commented on the greed of the 
bird in devouring the feathers as well, 
but my hawking friend defended her, 
explaining that the feathers really 
helped the bird to digest the meat. 
I hope for the sake of the bird’s 
reputation that this explanation was 
correct, and that it was not, as it ap- 
peared to my ignorant eye, a mere 
case of greed. 

Then Umar Khan, to make certain 
that the peregrine should have a good 
meal, took out his knife, sliced the 
bird up the middle, fished out its heart 
and liver, and, as a great delicacy, 
stuffed it down the hawk’s throat. 
Why that bird did not die of indiges- 
tion I cannot understand. When 
she had eaten as much as she could 
manage, she was dragged off her prey 
by Umar Khan after he had adroitly 
slipped the hood over her head. She 
was then handed over to one of the 
falconer boys to carry. Then we got 
on our ponies again, reformed line, 
and went on after the other two birds 
that had flown on and settled about 
a quarter of a mile ahead. They 
got up just the other side of a big 
bank of sand. There was no way 
round, and the ponies had to be gal- 
loped over the sand as hard as we 
could push them. The main thing to 
do is to keep pace with the hawk 
wherever he goes; if once he gets out 
of sight the chances are you lose him 
altogether. The hawk selected the 
nearest of the bustard, and we raced 
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after them as fast as the sand would 
allow us to go. The bustard did no 
manoeuvring, but flew straight off, 
obviously hoping to outfly its pur- 
suer. The peregrine, however, was 
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as the birds kept circling round quite 
close to them. 

Time after time the hawk stooped, 
and the bustard turned just in time to 
avoid the blow, but now and then a 
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a swift one, and the bustard soon 
realized this, for it gave up its direct 
flight and took to circling, rising and 
diving to shake off the peregrine. 
This was very fortunate for us, as our 
ponies were already winded by gal- 
loping through many sand drifts. It 
was also very fortunate for the as- 
sembled company of men on camels, 


puff of slowly falling feathers told us 
that the hawk had nearly succeeded. 
At one stoop half the tail feathers 
were pulled out, and floated slowly to 
the ground. 

The chase went on for some time. 
An occasional lucky twist on the part 
of the bustard would throw the hawk 
out, and more than once we thought 
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that the quarry would escape; but an 
extra turn of speed always brought 
the hawk out uppermost, and_ ulti- 
mately, when both birds were almost 
exhausted, the falcon got above, and 
with one last tremendous stoop 
“bound to,’’ and both birds, grap- 
pling together, came down, descend- 
ing in spiral circles to the ground. 

Umar Khan hurried up, took out 
his knife, and performed the ‘‘halal,”’ 
uttering the customary prayer as the 
knife entered the throat. This cere- 
mony rendered it fit for Mahomedans 
to eat. The bird meanwhile was 
hurriedly taken away from the hawk, 
and the remains of the first bustard 
were substituted for it. By this 
means we gained a plump bird for 
dinner. 

Afterwards, while looking for more 
bustard, we saw two partridges run 
into a patch of long grass. As the 
ground was open, we decided to vary 
our sport with a partridge flight, so 
a Shahin and a Tiercel Peregrine 
were thrown off to ‘‘ wait on.’? They 
circled round and round our heads, 
gradually getting higher and higher, 
and when we thought they were high 
enough we walked the partridges up. 
As the first bird rose both the falcons 
stooped at it with tremendous speed, 
but it just managed to swerve in time 
and took refuge in the thick branches 
of a thorn tree. Indian partridges, 
unlike the English ones, are accus- 
tomed to perch in trees, and fre- 
quently roost there. Seeing that the 
partridges had thus found cover, the 
hawks wheeled up into the air and 
waited again for us to put the birds 
up. This was no easy job, as the 
partridges feared the hawk far more 
than the stones which we threw up to 
dislodge it. So at last we had to 
send a man up the tree to turn it out. 

The partridge did his best to escape. 
When the hawk’s attentions were 
turned in one direction he slipped out 
and flew in the opposite one. There- 
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upon the two chief falconers set up a 
loud hullabaloo to attract the hawk’s 
notice. Hearing the well-known 
sound, the hawks wheeled, and _ per- 
ceiving the partridge, headed straight 
for it. The Tiercel made the first 
stoop, but the partridge swerved, and 
the hawk only knocked out a few 
feathers. Then the Shahin stooped, 
and caught the bird just as it was 
getting into a small bush. 

Ali Mahomed then whipped out the 
lure from his bag—a pigeon tied by 
a long string—and swung it round 
his head to the accompaniment of 
shrill cries.* This was to attract the 
Tiercel and prevent it from going for 
the partridge which the Shahin had 
brought down. If this had happened 
both would have probably fought over 
the partridge, and the hawks might 
have damaged each other, while the 
quarry would probably have escaped. 
We lost a bustard later in the day in 
this manner. 

The next hawk flown was an untried 
one. Four bustard got up; the hawk 
was thrown, but to all outward ap- 
pearances it did not see them, the 
real truth being that it did see them, 
but never having been flown at such 
quarry before did not realize what 
was expected of it. We ‘therefore 
called the bird down to the lure, and 
allowed it to feed on the carcase of 
one of the bustards previously killed. 

The next flight was also with an 
untried bird, but it was more success- 
ful. It followed the bustard without 
any hesitation, and pulled it down 
after a straight run of about a mile, 
Unfortunately an eagle, seeing the 
peregrine with the bustard in its 
clutches, coveted the prey, swooped 
down, chased the hawk away, and 
stole the bird. Had we been up in 
time with the ponies we might have 
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prevented this catastrophe. It only 
remained to find the hawk and _ get 
it back; so the falconer, mounted on 
a camel, scoured the country, swing- 
ing the lure round his head. After a 
time the missing bird was seen 
perched on a small tree, and when he 
saw the lure and heard the ery of the 
falconer he came at once, and was 
‘asily captured and the hood slipped 
over his head. 

By this time it was getting rather 
too late for more hawking, and as 
there was not time to fly the remain- 
ing birds they were exercised to the 
jure in turn. This work requires some 
considerable skill, similar to that used 
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in throwing a salmon fly. Ali 
Mahomed was very good at it. He 
swung the pigeon round his head with 
great skill, just jerking it away when 
the hawk stooped. In this way each 
hawk was given about five minutes’ 
hard exercise. 

We then reckoned up the day’s 
work: eight hawks flown at bustard, 
one hawk lost, one new bird flown 
for the first time successfully, one 
unsuccessfully, five bustard and a 
partridge killed. From the riding 
point of view we had two quite 
good runs; so we returned to breakfast 
very hungry, and well satished with 
our day’s sport. 
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Bird Life on the Siberian 


Tundras 


BY 


MAUD D,. HAVILAND, H.M.B.O.U. 


With Photographs by the Author. 


HE Yenesei river is the second of 

the three great rivers of Northern 
Asia, and in some respects it is the 
stateliest of them all. Unlike the Obi 
and the Lena, which curve hither and 
thither in the Siberian forests, the 
Yenesei, throughout its majestic 
length of five thousand miles, runs 
almost due north and south. Nowhere 
on its middle reaches is it less than a 
mile and a half from shore to shore, 
and on the lower part of its course, 
below the Arctic Circle, it widens out 


into a tremendous estuary four hun- 


dred miles long. This great river 
forms a natural highway to a country 
that would otherwise be inaccessible. 
For eight months of the year it is 
bound down by fetters of ice many 
feet thick; but these are broken at the 
end of May, and then there is a tre- 
mendous migration down to the river’s 
mouth, not only of Siberian and 
Samoyede fishermen and traders, tra- 
velling to their summer quarters, but 
also of birds, who fly to the distant 
tundras to their nesting grounds. 

In June, 1914, while as yet there 
was no cloud on the international 
horizon, I was one of those migrants 
down the Yenesei. As one of the 
party of Miss Czaplicka, the well- 
known anthropologist, I travelled 
down the river in a Russian trading 
steamer from Krasnoyarsk, on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, to Golchika, 
seventeen hundred miles to the north. 
During this voyage, which took about 


three weeks, our Steamer was con- 
stantly overtaken and passed by flocks 
of birds—ducks, geese, gulls and 
waders—of different kinds, all hasten- 
ing to their distant breeding grounds 
in Yalmal, Ensomheit, and the far 
Taimyr. It was tantalizing thus to 
see the great flocks passing over us, 
but | comforted myself with the 
thought that we should not arrive 
more than a few days after them, and 
before the great business of their nest- 
ing season had begun. This was the 
case, for on June 27th our steamer 
reached her destination at Golchika, a 
remote village consisting of a few log 
huts and natives’ chums, which are 
perhaps among the most northerly 
human dwellings in the world. 
Golchika village stands on the low, 
flat, marshy island which forms the 
delta of the little Golchika river. The 
mainland in its immediate neighbour- 
hood is likewise marshy, but a mile 
or two inland a row of low mudhills 
mark the edge of what the Yenesei 
natives call ‘* the Big Low Tundra.”’ 
When I saw this country in the latter 
stages of the thaw this name seemed 
appropriate enough. Under a lower- 
ing sky, the land, still ribbed with 
snow-drifts, stretched away for three 
thousand miles in one vast lichen- 
covered plain. It bore no landmarks 
by which one might recognize it. 
There were no hills, for the whole 
country was flat. There were 
no towns or villages, for the only 
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dwelling places were the tents of 
wandering Samoyedes; roads, 
for the only vehicle was a_ reindeer 
sledge; no forests, for the climate 
stunted all vegetation to the height of 
a man’s knee. Only a few wide, shal- 
low rivers, then in spate from the 
thawing of the snow, broke the 
monotony of the scenery. 

In this inhospitable spot my friends 
and I proposed to live for two months, 
partly in tents and partly in the log 
huts of the Siberians. But in spite of 
the severity of the weather, and the 
desolate surroundings, the tundra was 
full of birds. They had just arrived 
from their winter quarters in the 
south, and were all courting, fight- 
ing, feeding and nest-building as if 
their very lives depended on their 
haste—as indeed they did, for the 
Arctic summer lasts scarcely eight 
weeks, and eggs must be hatched and 
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chicks reared into strong flighted birds 


before the snow came once more. 
Nearly all these birds were oddly 
familiar to a student of the British 
lists, for out of thirty-six species 
twelve were regular breeders in 
Britain, and of the remainder all but 
three or four have occurred on our 
coasts, either as regular or accidental 
visitors. Among the latter, the stints 
and phalaropes were very conspicu- 
ous in the marshes. 

The little stint (Erolia m. minuta) 
nested in the mossy parts of the 
swamps. Those who have not had 
the good fortune to meet this little 
wader in its polar breeding haunts, 
can hardly form any conception of its 
engaging tameness at the nest. The 
hen bird (or the cock, as the case may 
be, for both sexes incubate) rises at 
your feet and trips off her four bonny 
spotted eggs. She does not fly away, 
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but lingers near the place, crying 
plaintively, not in anger, but for fear 
that you may tread upon her treasures. 
If, however, you should handle the 
nest, her anxiety turns to the most 
acute distress. She flutters to and 
fro broken-heartedly, throws herself 
panting on the moss, and malingers 
desperately to lure you out of mischief. 
If you pretend to be taken in by this 
pretty deception, and follow her, she 
will soon recover herself, and, slipping 
back to the nest, will brood as con- 
tentedly as ever. Some idea of the 
fearlessness of the bird is gained from 
the accompanying interesting photo- 
graphs, which were taken with the 


camera and operator quite unconcealed 
within three feet of the nest. 
otherwise 


(Erolia 


with 
temminckii). 
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This species also nested beside the 
river, but unlike the Little Stint it pre- 
ferred somewhat dry spots which were 
overgrown with scrub willow. For 
this. reason it nested later than most 
of the tundra birds, for it must needs 
wait until the floods of the thaw had 
subsided. Unlike the Little Stint, 
Temminck’s Stint is very wild and 
wary. As you walk knee-deep through 
the wind-tossed willows, the little grey 
bird dashes up silently twenty yards 
ahead, and the observer must be on 
the alert if he is to mark down the 
nest. | found such a nest in the 
middle of July, and requiring a photo- 
graph of the brooding bird, I set up 
my small hiding tent close by. I had 
some misgivings about leaving: it out 
there all night, lest some Samoyede 
beauty might covet its green cover to 
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make a new hood for herself; but a 
closer acquaintance with the natives 
of the Yenesei proved such fears to 
have been groundless. The tundra 
people are the most honest in the 
world except where they have been 
demoralized by contact with the 
Russian settlers. The following 
morning the eggs were warm, and, 
much encouraged, I entered the tent. 
However, a seven hours’ vigil in a 
nor’-east wind proved fruitless. The 
stint lingered about and scolded at 
intervals, but she was suspicious, and 
would not visit the eggs. Next day I 
resolved to take a companion, who 
should walk ostentatiously away from 
the place, and thus deceive the stint 
into thinking that all the intruders 
had left the neighbourhood. The 
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adult of Golchika was 


population 
away fishing, but | obtained the as- 
sistance of an obliging but mystified 


infant of six years. Arrived at the 
nest, | told him that if he would walk 
straight home without loitering | 
would give him some sweets. But 
Nicolai’s face fell, and by the dumb 
esperanto of children and animals, he 
showed that he was disappointed. 
‘ Don’t like sweets ?’’ blundered I in 
pidgin-Russ. “All right; take 
kopeks then!’ His face grew be- 
seeching. ‘ Maud Francovna,’’ he 
pleaded, Ya hachoo papirossi!”’ A 
thorough little Siberiak—he wanted a 
smoke! No sooner had he disap- 
peared over the marsh, puffing his 
cigarette contentedly, than the stint 
returned with a rush of wings. She 
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surveyed the tent coyly, and then 
walked on to her eggs. Her nerves 
were still in a state of ladylike un- 
rest, for at the slightest sound of the 
camera she dashed away, but she re- 
turned each time,and a fair series of 
pictures was obtained. 

The Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus 
fulicanius) was one of the most beau- 
tiful birds in the marshes. In this 
species the female far outshines her 
mate in splendour of plumage. In- 
deed, so brilliant is she, with her ruby- 
ted breast and steel-blue mantle 
streaked with primrose, that she 
seems more like a creature from some 
tropical forest than a bird of the grey 
north. In the phalaropes the dis- 
positions as well as the colouring of 
the sexes are reversed. The hen is 
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the larger and more active of the two, 
and she does all the courting and 
wooing. She lays her four handsome 
eggs in the nest previously built by 
her subdued little mate; and having 
done so, she goes off to play with the 
other giddy females of her kind, while 
the cock bird faithfully hatches out 
the eggs and rears the young all by 
himself. He is a most devoted parent, 
and so closely do his striped upper 
parts harmonize with the surrounding 
herbage, that you may almost tread 
upon him before he will leave his 
charge. 

The Siberian river gull breeds in 
small colonies on islands in these 
marshes, but as the water temperature 
is seldom above 38 deg. F., there is 
little inducement to swim or wade out 
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OF LAPLAND BUNTING. 


to them. The adult birds are a 
familiar sight round the fishing  sta- 
tions, and follow the Samoyede boats 
in order to pounce upon the laden 
The Siberian Gull (Larus f. 
antelius) ranges from the Dwina to 
Kamtschatka. It is a near ally of our 
British lesser black-back gull (Larus 
f. Affinis), from which it differs 
in its slightly larger size and paler 
mantle. 

The ducks which swarmed in these 
swamps were chiefly the Long-Tailed 
Duck (Harelda glacialis), which is so 
familiar to the gunners round our own 
coasts in winter time. It was a fine 
sight to watch these birds sporting 
together under the light of the mid- 
night sun or preening themselves in 
couples on the blue ice hummocks, 
while they made the marshes ring 
with their splendid wild voices : ‘‘Coal 
and canle_ licht’’—as_ the Scotch 
peasantry syllable their call. By the 
middle of July most of these ducks 
had gone inland to moult, but a num- 
ber remained to breed in the marshes. 


nets. 
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Their eggs, having a highly fishy 
flavour, made most savoury omelettes 
for our camp, but the flesh of the - 
birds themselves was tough and 
flabby. 

In those high latitudes small passe- 
rine birds were scarce, and except for 
a few snowbuntings, pipits and shore- 
larks, the Lapland bunting was the 
only songster of note. He, however, 
was abundant and ubiquitous. His 
bright guinea pig colouring of  tor- 
toise-shell and white, and his little 
double-svllabled alarm = cry, became 
almost irritatingly monotonous. The 
nest was a pretty neat structure, So 
well concealed under a driftwood log 
or peat tussock that it was difficult: to 
find unless the sitting bird betraved 
its presence by dashing out. The 
Lapland bunting, being ubiquitous, 
formed a link between the birds of the 
marshes and those of the true tundra. 
The latter country was separated from 
the marshes by a range of stony mud 
hillocks—the nearest approach to 
mountains that this land of low, vast 
horizons possessed. “These hills were 
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the haunt of shorelarks and Arctic 
foxes, and formed the eyries of pere- 
grine, faleons and buzzards. In such 
places | frequently found the nests of 
the dotterel (charadrius morinellus). 
With this species it is possible to ap- 
proach within a few feet of the sitting 
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tional interest to ornithologists from 
the fact that although it is an annual 
visitor to our coasts, its breeding 
haunts remained unknown for many 
vears. In 1895 Mr. Hugh Popham 
found a nest at the mouth of the 
Yenesei, and until 1914 his was the 


minutia). 


One of the most interesting of the birds that nest in the far North of the Old World. 


bird. In the accompanying photo- 
graph, which was taken without a 
hiding device of any kind, she sat so 
sull that the camera and photographer 
are plainly seen mirrored in her dark 
eye. 

Beyond the mudhills, on: the lich- 
ened ridges of the ‘* Big Low Tun- 
dra,’’ the most notable bird was the 
curlew sandpiper (Erolia ferruginea). 
This beautiful little wader is of excep- 


only set of eggs known to oologists 


in this country. The eggs, shown in 
situ in the photograph, represent the 
second examples ever brought to 
England, and | was also fortunately 
able to secure specimens of the young 
chicks, whose plumage had never pre- 
viously been described. 

The nest was difficult to find, owing 
to the bare country and the birds’ 
small size and wariness. Only a wait 


if 
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of some hours amid frequent snow- 
storms revealed her secret, and when 
at length I was able to see this ornith- 
ological prize lying at my feet, my ex- 
citement was such that I hardly dared 
to touch it! The chicks run almost 
as soon as they are hatched, and this 
adds tenfold to the difficulties of find- 
ing them. However, one foggy day, 
as I was travelling on reindeer sledges 
with some Samoyedes, we came sud- 
denly upon a curlew sandpiper with 
two voung ones. They had not ob- 
served our approach owing to the 
mist, and by leaping from the sledge, 
to the great astonishment of the native 
driver, who thought doubtless that his 
English passenger had suddenly gone 
mad, I secured a couple of chicks 
about two days old. 

The curlew sandpipers shared their 
breeding grounds with the Asiatic 
Golden plovers (Charadrius d. fulvus), 
which are an edition de luxe of our 
own golden plover. Every half mile 
of the Yenesei Tundra is occupied by 
«a couple of these handsome birds, who 
make the welkin ring with their 
anxieties as vou approach. Late in 
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July I found a nest containing chicks, 
and the parental zeal of the old birds 
was such that they brooded fearlessly 
within a few feet of the camera. In this 
case photography was rendered some- 
what trying by the clouds of hungry 
mosquitoes which settled thickly 
on my hands and face, so that every 
few seconds sheer agony compelled 
me to drop the camera and brush them 
away, but the plovers were luckily too 
engrossed with their offspring to 
notice the photographer’s proceedings. 

Sometimes when crossing a stretch 
of the knee-deep willow scrub which 
represents forest trees in that bleak 
country, there would be a whirr of 
wings, with a ‘ Kek-a-kek ’’ which 
set the heart thumping in reminiscence 
of some Scottish moor five thousand 
miles away, and an old willow grouse 
(Lagopus albus) would go booming 
away over the tundra. The nests, 
which usually contained a_baker’s 
dozen of eggs, were guarded devotedly 
by the hen bird, but when the chicks 


were hatched they were cared for by 


both parents. These voungsters de- 
veloped their wing quills remarkably 
soon, and were able to whirl over the 
tundra after their mother long before 
they were properly fledged. 

The willow grouse was the last bird 
of all to leave the tundra in the 
autumn. The stints, buntings and 
plovers returned to the south with the 
first cold weather at the end of 
August; the gulls, ducks and divers 
left when the marshes froze in 
September; but the hardy ‘ Kuro- 
patka,’’ as the Siberians called him, 
lingered until the snowdrifts buried 
the willows in October. Then he, too, 
the last of the clamourous busy hordes 
which for a few weeks had turned 
that lonely land into a nursery, took 
flight, and the tundra was left empty 
for eight months of frost, darkness 
and desolation. 
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Rudimentary Rules Regulating 


the Hounds :: 


and Reasons Respecting Them 
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HERE is very little hunting 
nowadays, and therefore all the 

more time to study rules which may— 
or of course may not—be useful when 
the sport is resumed. 

1.—When riding on the road, press 
up past the second whip to the tail of 
the huntsman’s horse. It will drive 
the hounds in front of the huntsman, 
and enable him to see how many have 
followed him from the kennel. It will 
also teach the hounds to follow the 
first whip and not to give any undue 
preference to the huntsman. 

2.—Should a hound linger behind 
for a moment, on no account pull up 
till he passes on, but ride at him and 
flick him with your whip. It will 
teach him better manners in future. 

3.—When you have ascertained by 
inquiry, or your own superior intelli- 
gence, which covert is to be drawn do 
not follow the hounds and field if you 
know a shorter way, but go your own 
route and post yourself where you 
think they are likely to come eventu- 
ally. You will thus show your know- 
ledge of the country, and be able to 
tell the huntsman on his arrival if vou 
have seen a fox come out and return 
into the covert. If you take seven 
friends with you vour success will be 
more certain. 

4.—If you are constrained to stay 
with the rest of the field when hounds 
are drawing, get up wind and talk in 
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a loud voice. It will prevent people 
who have come out to hunt from listen- 
ing to what is going on, and so, may- 
be, obtaining an unfair start. 

5.—At all times, but particularly if 
hounds are running, take care to let 
every gate slam behind you. It will 
teach the next comer how to open gates 
and to restrain himself from using 
bad language. 

6.—When hounds are running to- 
wards a covert, or going to draw one, 
should the first whip ride on to view 
the fox away, follow him with all 
speed and induce your friends to ac- 
company you. The whip would be 
dull all alone, and as a fox can un- 
doubtedly see two or more people 
better than one, it is obvious that 
several persons can see a fox better 
than one alone. 

7.—If hounds check and you happen 
to be there, ride in amongst them 
without a moment’s delay. Your 
presence cannot fail to help and en- 
courage on such an occasion, espect- 
ally if your horse is steaming. 

8.—When the huntsman makes his 
cast, be sure to ride after him as 
closely as possible. You will thus be 
able to ensure that he does the job 
properly. 

9.—Now, too, is the time to ride up 
to the huntsman and tell him what 
extraordinary sport vou have been 
having with the neighbouring pack. 
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It will prevent him from over-strain- 
ing his intellect with the matter in 
hand. 

10.—If you arrive to see other peo- 
ple standing still at a check (which, 
however, is seldom the case), push 
past them, turn your horse, whistle 
and tell them, so that all can hear, 
what jumps vou have taken. [t will 
teach them that hunting is a demo- 
cratic sport, and that you have as 
much right to be there as they have; 
it will, instruct. the 
hounds how to perform their duties 
regardless of surrounding influences. 

11.—-If hounds are running slowly 
in covert or in the open, get in front 
of them and the huntsman with as 
many friends possible, and the 
more and louder vou talk the better. 
It will prevent the huntsman neglect- 
ing the beauties of the surrounding 
scenery and devoting his mind to 
sport only. 

12.—If the huntsman wishes to take 
the hounds past the field in a road do 
not go the same side as the other 
people, but put vour horse’s head to- 
wards the fence on the opposite side 
of the road. [t will give evervbody a 
chance of admiring vou your 
steed and teach the huntsman_ the 
truth of the old Latin) proverb, in 
medio tutissimus—in the middle vou 
are safest (to be kicked). 

13.—Do not wait till the huntsman 
has done drawing a covert, but ride 
on to the next he is likely to draw. 
It will give him a hint where vou 
wish him to go next, and show him 
the Way. 

14.—When you have arrived at the 
covert. with your friends, get well 
round it, particularly the up-wind side, 
talk, and crack your whip (if able to 
do so). It will give the fox, if there 
happens to be one in the covert, a 
which is everything in 


too, assist to 


good start, 

this life. 
15.—If hounds come to a road when 

running, jump into it as soon as pos- 
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sible and as near the middle of the 
pack as may be. It will teach the 
hounds to get out of the way of horses. 

16.—If hounds are running or not, 
always ride over wheat, seeds and 
other crops, particularly beans, and 
jump a hurdle whenever vou can see 
This will show your lordly con- 
tempt for the mere tiller of the soil and 
your laudable ignorance of all that ap- 
pertains to him. 


one. 


17.—Encourage your horse to eat 
the tail of the horse in front of you. 
It promotes circulation, and teaches 
the front horse to use his hocks. 

18.—When vou see people waiting 
their turn at a fence come on at @ 
canter and cut in in front of them, or 
creep up the side of the fence and 
turn vour horse over. It enables ‘‘the 
other fellow *’ to how to do the 
trick—a most instructive spectacle. 

19.—If vou people want to 
‘have a at a fence, get between 
them and it, broadside on if possible. 


sce 


see 


You will teach them how to jump at 
a walk or how to take a fall. 


20.—After eating vour luncheon, 
do not adopt the unseemly practice of 
crumpling up your sandwich paper 
and throwing it out of sight; unfold 
it and let it blow about among the 
horses, particularly if vou happen to 
be in a gentleman’s park or grounds. 
This will give an air of festive tidiness 
to the place, and convey sweet remin- 
iscences of a cockney trippers’ picnic. 
With luck, too, a piece of paper may 
blow against a horse’s leg and cause 
him to kiek his neighbour, always a 
pleasing diversion. 

21.—Whenever vou happen to ride 
through a gentleman’s grounds, take 
every opportunity of riding over the 
lawn or mown grass by the roadside. 
It will give the owner a good excuse 
for taking healthy exercise with a 
roller next day, and tends to make 
hunting popular with those who do 
not participate in the sport. 


Sport from a Railway Train 


W. H. THOMPSON 


EW people have the good for- 
tune to see much sport during 

an ordinary railway journey, and 
from the heading of this article the 
reader will probably ask how can any 
sport be found in a train beyond the 
old-fashioned pastime so dear to hunt- 
ing men of trying to imagine them- 
selves on the back of a good hunter 
with hounds running the same line 
as the train is taking. Many a dull 
half-hour can be passed in this man- 
ner when travelling through a hunting 
country by picking out the likeliest 
and most jumpable places in_ the 
fences and hedges through which the 
line runs. It is possible, however, to 
see sport of another kind from a train. 
Some time ago I was travelling in 
South America, and found myself in 
the city of Buenos Aires with nearly 


a fortnight before me until | could 
catch a ship to England, and with 
nothing particular to fill in the time, 
but with a wish to see as much sport 
as | could in this most sporting of 
countries, the Argentine Republic. At 
this juncture came a note from the 
manager of one of the great railway 
lines of South America to say that he 
was about to start on an inspection 
visit, on which I might accompany 
him. This seemed a capital way of 
seeing some new country, and when 
a second note followed telling me to 
bring a gun and rifle, with plenty of 
ammunition, I did not hesitate, but 
hurriedly sent off a messenger with my 
acceptance. A very short time was 
sufficient to overhaul my battery, 
which was a very modest one, consist- 
ing of a double twelve-bore gun and 
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a .256 Mannlicher rifle. With a kit 
bag full of shooting garments, and a 
cartridge magazine filled to bursting 
point, | made my way to the rendez- 
vous prepared for a railway journey 
with its usual attendant discomforts, 
but with the anticipation of some 
shooting to counterbalance them. 

At the station I found a party of 
four assembled, each accompanied by 
«a porter laden with guns, rifles and 
cartridge magazines; while the music 
from one of the brake vans announced 
that four-footed companions had not 
been forgotten, but were all eager and 
ready for any sport which might come 
their way. 

We were informed that the mana- 
ger’s cars were to be coupled on to the 
ordinary night mail, and that we were 
to make the first part of the run in this 
manner. The night mail was timed 
to leave at 9 p.m., and punctually to 
the minute and without fuss or flurry 
we steamed out of the station on our 
first run of sixteen hours. 


Anything more comfortable than 
the manager’s car on one of these 
great South American lines it is diffi- 


cult to imagine. Here we found a 
dining car capable of seating twelve 
persons, with a perfectly appointed 
kitchen attached to it. The car was 
fitted with dust-proof windows, elec- 
tric fans, luxurious armchairs, and, 
in fact, everything that can conduce 
to the comfort of those whose business 
it is—or pleasure, as it was in my case 
—to travel by this means. 


I found 


everything 


my bag unpacked, and 
stowed neatly away in 
cupboards and drawers cunningly 
constructed so as to economise every 
available inch of space. My bedroom 
was more like the cabin of a_ well- 
appointed yacht than a compartment 
of a railway train, and I was provided 
with a bath and the most comfortable 
bed it has ever been my lot to sleep 
on. Having disposed of guns in safety 
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and each member of the party having 
been equipped with a long white dust- 
coat made of silk, to keep off the dust 
which, in spite of every device, will 
percolate through chink and crevice, 
we settled down to bridge. In this 
manner the time flew, until someone 
discovered it was past midnight, and 
that if we were to shoot straight the 
next morning bed must be the imme- 
diate order. 

We arrived at the terminus of the 
line next day at 1 p.m. Here we were 
uncoupled from the ordinary mail 
train, for henceforward we were to 
travel ‘‘ special’ over a new line 
which had just been completed, but 
which was not yet open to the pub- 
lic. A few minutes later we steamed 
out of the station bound on a three or 
four days’ run, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of all time tables or any rules 
and regulations except those which 
we, in the person of the manager, 
might make. The first rule was that 
the inspection of the line should come 
before everything else, and the sec- 
ond, which was also carried unani- 
mously, was that the train should be 
stopped the moment any game was 
sighted. To make the first rule pos- 
sible we ran only by day, and, in 
nautical parlance, ‘‘ tied up’”’ in a 
siding at night; while to facilitate the 
carrying out of the second rule a look 
out was posted on the roof of the 
tender with orders to report any game. 

The first intimation of this look-out 
man’s existence was the sudden slow- 
ing down of the engine and the grind- 
ing of the brakes. In a moment guns 
were out and everyone on the qui 
vive. A herd of guanaco feeding up 
the line had caught his eagle eye. 
Guns were hastily discarded for rifles, 
and sights carefully adjusted. It was 
curious to observe the interest with 
which the herd watched the train. 
Apparently they had little or no fear 
of any harm coming from the puffing 
monster which they had so often seen 
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taking workmen up the line. Little 
did they know of the hidden force 
behind a rifle barrel which was point- 
ing at one of their number from 
within the train. A sharp report, and 
the herd went galloping away from 
this unknown danger, helter skelter 
across the pampa, leaving one of them 


dead on the ground, shot through the 
heart by a .303 Lee Metford bullet. 
On board the train again we run 
slowly through country abounding in 
game until the brakes grind again. 
This time it is a small troop of seven 
ostriches. One of the seven goes 
away, evidently badly hit, and the 
next moment the driver of the engine, 
the guard of the train, even the cook 
in his neat white cap and apron, are 
tearing across the pampa in hot pur- 
suit of the dogs, which have been 
hastily released from their kennel to 
retrieve the wounded bird. Few realize 
what good eating the flesh of the os- 
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trich is. It is very like that of a wild 
duck, only richer in flavour. A roast 
““ pecana ”’ is a delicacy which few of 


those who have partaken of it are 
likely to gainsay. 

And so we proceed, shooting and 
inspecting. The bag begins to mount 
In the evening more bridge, and 


up. 


GUANACO. 


to-morrow we shall get into the par- 
tridge country. There are three 
varieties of partridge to be met with 
in the Argentine—the red partridge, 
or ‘* Martinetta ’’; the big partridge, 
or ‘*‘ Caperchoue ’’; and the small 
partridge, which is very akin to the 
English variety. The Martinetta is a 
very handsome bird with red plumage, 
in size almost as large as a_ hen 
pheasant. The Caperchoue is more 
like the English guinea fowl in 
plumage, but with a handsome crest 
on its head, and is in size quite as 
large as a pheasant. The Caperchoue 
is usually found in coveys of about 
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sixteen birds, and the method of shoot- 
ing them is to send a horseman gal- 
loping over the pampa to find the 
birds and ** set’? them. As soon as 
the horseman sights a covey, which 
is easily done as there is not a very 
great deal of cover on the ground, he 
canters round and round them in large 
circles, swinging his whip round his 
head all the time. The birds gather 
up and try and hide themselves in 
tufts of grass or behind what scanty 
cover they can find. It is quite a 
simple matter for one man on horse- 
back to keep the birds together until 
the guns can get up, when he retires 
behind the line and gallops off to find 
another covey. The birds get up in 
pairs or singly, and give some quite 
sporting shots, although of course 
they offer rather a large mark. 

The Martinetta is usually found in 
pairs, and a setter or pointer is indis- 
pensable, for they will run for almost 
any distance in preference to taking 
wing. 

The small partridge abounds where 
the Martinetta is, and this bird pro- 
bably gives the best sport of all 
the three varieties. One method of 
putting up the small partridge is for 
two horsemen to ride over the ground 
trailing a rope between them. This 
method gives some very pretty shoot- 
ing to the gun who follows the rope. 
The bird gets up speed very quickly 
on rising and flies low, and is often 
very deceptive to shoot. 

Our host had arranged for horse- 
men to be in waiting for us in the 
best partridge districts, and the bag 
mounted up very quickly. Cartridge 
bags required replenishing at every 
stop. On the following day we found 
vet another variety of shoot provided 
for us in the shape of a duck drive, 
or, rather, many duck drives. The 
country through which we were now 
passing abounded in large lagoons 
fringed with high rushes, every lagoon 
being almost covered with wild fowl 
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of every known variety. The guns 
were posted along one bank of the 
lagoon hidden in the rushes, while 
men on horseback made their way to 
the far side to put the duck up and 
drive them over. After the first shot 
the air became alive and the firing 
fast and furious. At first the duck 
seemed to be loth to leave their par- 
ticular sanctuary, flying round in 
large circles, while the guns took toll 
of their numbers each time they came 
within shot, until after a time they 
got higher and higher in their flight, 
and at last disappeared from. sight 
altogether, to seek refuge in some 
other lagoon, where they no doubt 
hoped to remain undisturbed. This 
performance was repeated at intervals 
through the day, until even the keen- 
est shot became almost satiated with 
shooting. And so we returned to the 


train to count the bag and change into 
dry garments, with an appetite for 
dinner such as hardly anything ex- 
cept a day’s good sport can give. The 
sport was indeed too good to endanger 


a straight eye by sitting up late, so 
the electric lights in the train were 
switched off early in these days of all 
too short daylight. 

In this manner we spent some of the 
best days almost any man who is fond 
of shooting could wish for and in con- 
ditions so utterly unlike any which 
had previously fallen to my lot. The 
variety of the sport was perhaps its 
chief charm, and the feeling of abso- 
lute independence in being able to 
shoot where one liked, or watch the 
fun from the train if lazily inclined, 
though | do not think that this latter 
feeling occurred to many of us. 

Now who can say that a train is not 
a good place to see sport from? Al- 
though I must admit that this was 
rather a ‘‘ special’? railway journey, 
and not one such as the ordinary pas- 
senger experiences when he takes his 
ticket at Euston bound for a week’s 
shooting in Scotland. 
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SEEING LIFE 


TWO EXPERIENCES UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN 
BY 


T. GORDON 


““ We don’t get much money, but we do see life.”,—NAVAL PROVERB. 


HE Commander entered _ the 
wardroom, his face beaming like 
rising sun, as a_ disrespectful 
snottie had once described it. 
““ Gin and bitters!’’ he jerked at the 
wine steward. 
A group, consisting of torps,”’ 
guns,’’ old “‘ Hell for Leather,’’ as 
the Lieut.-Comm.-E. was called, the 
senior watchkeeper and_ the first 
lieutenant were engaged in a heated 
discussion. 

“ Really, A.M., vou can’t go much 
on that,’’ said Guns.’’ Because 
the snottie of your division heard_a 
buzz from the chief yeoman, you seem 
to take it all as a hard-boiled fact.”’ 

‘* Well, look here, Guns, will you 
bet on it,’’ replied the senior watch- 
keeper. “‘ I lay you an even quidlet 
that there’s something in it.”’ 

‘“ Done! By Jove, you are getting 
reckless in your old age, A.M.”’ 

Then all five started discussing the 
knotty point at once. 

** Hulloa, Number One,’’ said the 
Commander, gripping that worthy by 
the elbow. ‘‘ What’s the row ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s like this, old A.M. and 
Torps have got hold of a buzz that the 
*Uns have slipped some sort of *bus 
out into the Atlantic. Hell for Leather 
and Guns are cagging against ’em 
from sheer cussedness.”’ 

“Anyone want to know the truth 
about this buzz?’’ said the Com- 
mander, and everyone looked round to 
see if he was trying a leg-haul or not. 
“Well, Pll tell you this much, the 
squadron leaves here for Southport to- 
night. At that abode of beauty, a 
dockyard and a Gieve’s branch we 
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shall probably stay two days. We are 
going to the Tropics, so you had 
better shake it up with your ducks.” 

This little announcement was met 
with much comment and speculation 
on all sides. 

** Well, we shall see the last of this 
God-forsaken hole for a bit anyway. 
What about it, Guns ?”’ 

can’t understand 
getting past our 

Well, three battle-cruisers aren’t 
going to the Tropics to do P.Z.’s*, I 
imagine.” 

Buzzes of the wildest sort were start- 
ing right and left, and it was not 
until lunch began that comparative 
peace reigned once more. In the gun- 
room buzzes were a little more impos- 
sible, and the possibilities of leave in 
Southport were being eagerly dis- 
cussed. ‘* Yes,’’ the senior snottie 
was saying, “‘ I will go to the Com- 
mander, and I will raise my voice and 
say unto him, ‘f Oh, Commander, 
may we have leave, much leave, and 
how much 4 

In the middle of this dissertation (it 
is called drivelling in the gunroom) a 
piece of bread smote him in the mouth. 
Immediately there was a chorus of 
‘Drinks! Drinks!’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, he had not permission to heave.”’ 
““No. 1 Port, too!’’ ‘‘ What’s the 
verdict ‘‘ Beaky, you’re a gent.” 
‘* Pass the wine it is,’’ said the Sub, 
and continued his interrupted discus- 
sion with the Asst. Pay, ‘‘ Yes, there 
was a topping little flapper there when 
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I was at Southport last. Let me see. I 
must look her up. Of course, that was 
a long time ago, though.’’ The Sub 
fell to pondering on the pleasant days 
gone by. Of course, “‘ a long time 
ago ’’ meant when he was a snottie, a 
matter of about nine months. A Sub 
always talks as though his snottie 
days belong to some previous ex- 
istence. The table was cleared, wine 
glasses served out, and the wine was 
passed. A momentary hush fell as 
they drank to the King, but a few 
moments later the row was as great 
as ever. The Sub gave the decanters 
a push towards the A.M., who was on 
his left, and the wine went round again 
at the expense of ‘‘Hooky’’ Williams. 
The decanters returned, and the Sub 
filled his glass, replaced the stoppers, 
and put the decanters in a neat row 
in front of him. Taking the presi- 
dential hammer, he struck twice on 
the block, and silence fell once more. 
Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. Wil- 
liams has requested that we should 
drink his health. Mr. Williams !’’ 


‘“Cheero, Willie!’ ‘‘ Thank ye 
kindly, Beaky!’’ ‘‘ I knew you were 
a generous soul, Hooky!”’ ‘‘ Hooky, 
you'll be a gentleman yet.”’ 


Williams subsided with a sheepish 
grin, and tried to calculate what six- 
teen fourpences would do to his wine 
bill. 


The ship had arrived at Southport 
after a pretty rough trip round the west 
of the Hebrides and Ireland. 

** Fall on your knees, you perishers, 
and worship me!’’ yelled the senior 
snottie as he entered the gunroom, 
“‘ the Bloke says you can go and get 
blanked well drunk on the beach till 
midnight; also you can thrust your 
mishapen limbs into plain clothes.’’ 

‘* Jacko,’’ said a short, fair-haired 
midshipman with the face of a cherub 
and a reputation. which would damn 
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an archangel, ‘‘ come with me and 
Smiler, will you ?” 

‘‘Rather,”’ replied the senior snottie, 
‘‘ What’s the programme? I must 
go to Gieves and borrow some cash. 
Then | am ready for any stunt you 
like.” 

‘‘Submitted,’’ said Smiler, a patient, 
tubby youth with a face like a sea-boot 
and a punch which would pole-axe an 
ox, ‘‘ | have the honour to submit that 
Dogsbody’s be our first port of call.’’ 

““ That greedy sweep is thinking of 
food already. First we will call at 
the celebrated house of cheer, the 
Southport Arms, and 

““As treating is verboten, you’ll 
have to lend me some cash until I 
reach Gieves, you bloated plutocrat, 
Smiler. I am absolutely cleaned out 
to the last cent.”’ 

“Oh, you useless ullage. How I 
hate you! Why the devil don’t you 
borrow from your servant? Marines 
are always rolling in cash. Gott strafe 
you !”’ 

Here Jacko, whose right name was 
Hobbs, interrupted with the sugges- 
tion that a shift of togs was indicated. 
They had barely reached the chest 
flat when the Commander’s messenger 
appeared and informed the senior mid- 
shipman that the Commander wanted 
to see him. 

‘“* All right, messenger. (The Hades 
he does; that means he has noticed 
that that adjectival picket boat has 
got a blanked bend in its dashed stern- 
post.’’) 

‘1 expect he wants to congratulate 
you for neat writing in the Leave 
Book,’’ suggested Williams, ‘‘ or to 
give you a parental blessing before 
you go on the beach.”’ 

Jacko, who was reputed to have the 
finest vocabulary in the ship, turned 
on Beaky, and gave him what is 
known in Maxim parlance as “‘ thirty 
seconds rapid,’’ in which he ‘summed 
up the gentleman in question, his face, 
manners, habits, parents, ancestors, 
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and any children he was likely to have. 
He returned five minutes later, and, 
seizing Beaky round the neck, bawled 
in his ear, ‘‘ The Bloke says that if he 
sees you buffed on the beach he’ll hang 
you at the yardarm and stop our leave 
for the rest of the commission. Got 
it, you blear-eyed son of Shadrach ?’’ 
He then delved in the depths of his 
chest for his plain clothes. While he 
was thus engaged the cherub-faced 
Kennedy strolled up, and, taking from 
his collar-till the best tie he could 
see, proceeded to put it on, saying, 
““Thanks for the tie. You don’t 
mind, do you? By the way, what 
did the Bloke say ?” 

““ Curse your cheek, Ken. Oh, he 
jabbered the usual drivel about the 
behaviour of young officers on the 
beach, and said he wanted us on board 
by twelve sharp. That was all. The 
dear old chap had never noticed that 
ever-to-be-dashed picket boat.’’ 

At this moment Smiler, who had 
managed with a _ struggle to get 
shifted before the others, wandered up, 
buttoning his waistcoat as he came, 
and remarked that they “* might buck 
up,’ as they hadn’t “ got all the bally 
week.’ 

** By the way,’’ said Jacko as they 
went over the brow, ‘“‘ the Bloke told 
me that we should get ashore to- 
morrow, and he said that any gear 
being sent to the ship was to be on 
board by 3 p.m.”’ 

““ H’m, looks as if we are clearing 
out to-morrow, doesn’t it ?’’ 

“* Smiler, my son, with a brain like 
that you are wasted in this Service. 
You should be a police inspector or an 
M.P. You’d get tons more cash. 
Meanwhile let us sprint and catch that 
dockyard train.”’ 

They caught it, as Jacko put it, “‘by 
the skin of their toenails,’’ and Smiler 
had to be lifted on to the footboard 
and hauled through the window, amid 
much puffing and profanity. They 
visited Gieve’s, where they invested in 
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sun helmets, buckskin shoes, and in- 
quired when their ducks would be 
ready. They had ordered these by 
wire, and were relieved to discover 
that they would be ready and delivered 
next morning. After pestering Gieve’s 
shop for half an hour, they cleared 
out and boarded a Starmouth train. 

And now for Dogsbody’s,’’ re- 
marked Smiler, with a look of happy 
expectation. 

““ Greedy sweep,’’ said Jarcko, 
what about after lunch, Smiler ?”’ 

“* Being a Wednesday, there will be 
a matinee at the Tivoli. It has several 
attractions, 7.e., a splendid selection of 
varieties, as the posters say. You can 
smoke, and the stalls are only two 
bob. What more can man desire ?”’ 

““ I say, you chaps,’’ said Kennedy, 
““there is a call [ want to pay this 
afternoon, so I’ll join you later on. 
You see, there is a cousin of mine—’’ 

““ A cousin, forsooth; you are a de- 
ceitful knave, oh, my cherub.”’ 

‘“ Oh, dry up. Anyway, I want to 
drop in at the Royalty this afternoon, 
and we tn:ght as well meet there at 
seven for dinner; shall we?”’ 

Righto, Ken.”’ 

** Smiler, we will leave this fair- 
faced knave to his own devices. By 
the way, is it the one who uses those 
beautiful little pink envelopes to con- 
vey her kind regards ?”’ 

‘“ No, that one’s at Pompey. But 
what the flaming deuce is that to you ? 
If we were not on the beach I’d heave 
a plate at your head. As it is, you 
are a 

His opinion of Jacko being inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the waitress 
for orders, he subsided, and ordered a 
moderate lunch. Being super-replete, 
the three separated, and betook them- 
selves to the Tivoli and Royalty Hotel 
respectively. 

‘Just in decent time,’’? remarked 
Smiler, proffering his cigarette case, 
just after the pair had settled them- 
selves in the stalls. ; 
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Thanks, fat one. Yes, now let 
me have half a share in the _ pro- 
gramme. Ah, that’s better. Now, 
what is this turn ?”’ 

“* This turn ’’ appeared to consist of 
a gentleman in patched clothes, and 
with artificially purple nose, 
lamenting the existence of a mother- 
in-law. He described in verse several 
touching incidents in which this re- 
lative had out-generalled him, and ex- 
plained in the last verse how he had 
finally disposed of her with arsenic. 
According to the programme, he ap- 
peared to be the world-famed comedian 
Classy Clarence.’’ After several in- 
different, not to say doubtful jokes, 
Clarence disappeared, amid applause 
from the gallery. 

The card on the prompt side of the 
stage now announced that the third 
item was about to be sprung on the 
audience, which, by the way, con- 
sisted largely of matelots from the 
Inscrutable,’’ the ‘‘ Indispensible ”’ 


and the ‘‘ Indestructible,’’ the squad- 


ron of battle cruisers about to proceed 
on foreign service. 

“It is reported from reliable sources, 
namely, the programme, that the 
audience is about to be honoured with 
Senorita Escalda, the celebrated 
Spanish dancer. I notice that there is 
not an item on the programme which 
is not either world-famous, celebrated 
or renowned.”’ 

The Senorita was what might be 
deemed a fright. She was_ stout, 
green-eyed, and was arrayed chiefly in 
grease paint, spangles and a mantilla. 
To tell the truth, she had started her 
stage career under the name of Eliza 
Smith, and had played the bones in a 
Margate pierrot show. Later she had 
become a barmaid at Portsmouth, and 
had, on the advice of an intoxicated 
commercial traveller, adopted her pre- 
sent name and career. Her turn con- 
sisted almost entirely of a solo on 
the bones, at which she was very 
proficient. 
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The two snotties sat and smoked 
through nearly a dozen ot these turns, 
all of the usual third-rate music hall 
type, when Smiler remarked, ‘‘ I sug- 
gest we tear ourselves from the ex- 
quisite pleasure of watching the Jasper 
Brothers, the renowned twin acrobats. 
That is the last show.”’ 

“ Righto; it’s five o’clock, and | 
suppose you are craving for food 
again. Let’s git.’’ 

They passed through the stalls and 
on to the exit without so much as 
glancing back at a large, buxom lady 
in tawdry evening dress, who was pro- 
claiming to some person or persons 
unknown that she did not wish to lose 
them, but considered it time they went. 
Her promises as to the greeting they 
would receive on their return were the 
last thing they heard, and would have 
been sufficient to keep any ordinary 
mortals from any thought or intention 
of returning. 

“What did vou think of it, Jacko ? 
Not bad, eh ?”’ 

‘* H’m, very Tivoli; but quite amus- 
ing for such simple-minded souls as 
us poor sailormen.”’ 

Having explained the situation to a 
worthy lady who came up and _ in- 
quired pointedly why they were not 
in khaki, they hailed a taxi and got in. 
Jacko was just about to give their 
destination to the driver, when a 
figure in plain clothes shot out of an 
alley and sprang into their car. 

Johnson’s tea rooms. Let her 
go,’’ said Jacko, and away they went 
just as perspiring and breathless 
policeman dashed out of the alley, and 
looked wildly round. 

“* And now, Paddy, what the shades 
have you been up to.”’ 

“Oh, well,’’ said the new member 
of the party, an Irish snottie with red 
face, red hair and a generally dis- 
hevelled appearance, ‘ it’s like this. 
I had a row with a tough.”’ 

“What about ?” 
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“ Oh, he said I ought to have joined 
the army.”’ 

‘So, instead of explaining peace- 
fully to him, you knocked him down.’’ 

‘* That’s it, down and out; and then 
that mutton-headed flat-foot of a bobby 
came along, and as I was in a blind 
alley I was in a bit of a hole. Well, 
I wasn’t going to be jugged, so I 
shouted ‘ Look out behind you,’ and 
the old bobby turned like clockwork, 
and I gave him a prod as I passed 
him.”’ 

Was 
hooligan ?”’ 

‘“ No, I dashed out into the High 
Street just in time to see the Skipper 
and Bloke coming along.”’ 

“* Did they spot you ?”’ 

** No, I don’t think so. 1 went back 
to meet P.C. Thingummy. I tripped 
him up, and then joined you. Can I 
join up with you for the evening ?”’ 

You badly need some people to 
look after you. Doesn’t he, Smiler ?”’ 

‘*T should think so, the devil. I 
never met such an expert for getting 
into shindies as the old Count of Con- 
nemara. Well, now for tea. I feel I 
could struggle with a large one.”’ 

It was six o’clock before they had 
finished their tea. Having satisfied 
the cravings of the inner man, they lit 
cigarettes, and prepared to waste half 
an hour with idle chatter before start- 
ing in the direction of the Royalty. 

‘* T suppose this time to-morrow we 
shall be at sea. Do you know what 
the game is ?”’ said the Irishman, after 
looking round to see that they were 
not overheard. 

‘* Jacko, you’re a wise fellow, and I 
saw you grinning with the A.P. What 
news did vou drag out of him ?”’ 

ha, Smiler. Wouldn’t you 
like to know ?”’ He chortled, and then 
went on seriously, ‘‘ But, really, it 
seems pretty nearly a sure thing that 
the Huns have got the ‘“‘Blitzenberg”’ 
out into the Atlantic, and are play- 
- ing Old Harry with our shipping. Of 
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course, she may be anywhere from 
Greenland to the Horn, or from 
Heaven to Blue Blazes.”’ 

‘* Being a battle cruiser, and not a 
Zep., she is not likely to be in Hea- 
ven; being Huns, they are probably 
making a sporting effort to earn the 
other place for a hereafter.”’ 

** Smiler, you are a dashed idiot.”’ 

** It should be a very even scrap as 
long as only one of us is on the spot. 
Of course, the dear old ‘ Inscrutable ’ 
would hammer them eventually; but 
we should be in sore need of a spell in 
dry dock afterwards.”’ 

“What is their 
Smiler. 

“* About twenty-five and a half on 
trial, | believe; so we ought to whack 
"em all right there.” 

“Their eleven inch,’’ put in the 
Irishman, ‘* range up to eighteen or 
nineteen thousand, while ours are only 
sighted to fifteen double o.”’ 

“* Yes, but look at the elevation they 
get on their guns. About seven degrees 
more than we do.”’ 


speed asked 


“* Well, we do them on speed, which 
is a great blessing. Once we close in 
on ’em we'll give ’em Hades and a 
bit more. Well, a fair field and no 
favour, and we’ll give ’em gyp!”’ 

They went on in this fashion until 
it was time to stroll in the direction 
of the Royalty. On the way they 
stopped at the theatre, which bore the 
same name as the hotel, and booked 
their seats for the evening. In the 
lounge of the Royalty they were 
greeted with Kennedy’s cherubic smile 
and the query as to where they had 
picked up the Fenian. 


“Oh, we found him engaged in a 
paper chase with the local constabu- 
lary, so we took charge of him, and 
are going to look after him for the 
rest of the evening.”’ 

Kennedy grinned, and asked if they 
had got the tickets. 

‘* Oh, ves, we got those, and I trust 
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for your own sake you have booked 
our table. If not, my lad ——’”’ 

“All right, Smiler. Everyone is 
not such a dashed fool as you are. By 
the way, I hope the member for Bally- 
machulish brings some cash; then we 
might run to bubbly.”’ 

“Oh, I can raise two quid, I think,”’ 
said the Irishman, whose name was 
Desmond. ‘‘ You see, | won ten bob 
off Slater about docking. I got a quid 
at Gieve’s, and as my leave has been 
jammed for a month, I haven’t spent 
anything on the beach.”’ 

‘* After the war,’’ said Smiler, “‘ I 
shall write a book as a help to young 
officers in difficulty over cash. I shall 
call it ‘ Raising the Wind’ or how 
to live on 1/9 a day. I shall also 
write articles for the papers on the 
disgracefulfy low rate of pay for mid- 
shipmen.”’ 

They settled down at a table and 
criticised the band until the arrival of 
the waiter brought their attention back 
to the more important matter of the 
hour. As the play started at eight, 
they decided to content themselves 
with entrée, salmon, pheasant, peaches 
and cream, ices, dessert and coffee. 
These, as Desmond put it, were things 
one did not get in the gunroom. They 
also ordered a couple of bottles of 
champagne, which was also practic- 
ally impossible on board, as their ten- 
bob wine bills would not stand it. 

‘“ Now, old Ulster, let’s hear your 
little adventure with P.C. somebody.”’ 

The Irishman retold his experiences 
with a few picturesque touches of his 
own. Kennedy smiled amiably at 
him, and remarked, ‘‘ Well, you are 
really a prize pet hooligan. Never 
have I met such an expert at getting 
into shindies. Do you remember that 
little episode at Colombo when you 
nearly got us both knifed ?”’ 

“* T remember the time when you in- 
sisted on dressing the M.P.’s statue at 
Littleton in a sou’wester and an 
ulster.”’ 
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““You were born to be hanged, 
Paddy, and nivver a doubt of it at all 
at all.” 

““ By the way, what’s on at the 
theatre asked Kennedy. Any- 
thing good ?”’ 

‘Yes, it’s ‘ The Pearl Girl.’ It 
ought to be jolly good if the cast’s 
decent.”’ 

“Isn't that the show that was on in 
Town at the Frivolity just after we left 
Dartmouth ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the one. I saw it 
then. It was a jolly fine show.” 

It was 11.55 when a taxi bearing 
four cheerful, singing snotties passed 
the dockyard gates. Suddenly Smiler, 
who was looking out of the window, 
burst in with many loud imprecations, 
“Tm d if we aren’t coaling. Of 
all the infernal amusements !”’ 

The revellers joined in the impre- 
cations, and then struck up a fresh 
song to the tune of a_ well-known 
hymn : 


Coaling, coaling, coaling, 
Blamed well always coaling, 
Early in the morning 

Till very late at night. 


The snotties had gathered in the 
midshipmen’s flat, and were compar- 
ing notes on their day’s experiences. 
Jacko came to the hatch and inter- 
rupted a third story of Desmond and 
the policeman by shouting, ‘‘ We’ve 
got to go up and coal ship. The 
Bloke’s fed up to the neck about some- 
thing, and says that we’re all to be up 
there in coaling rig in five minutes, 
and I’m to report when we’s all 
there.’’ 

The language which greeted this 
announcement would have made a 
Thames bargee blush with shame and 
turn green with envy. Smiler summed 
it up as he struggled into his overalls, 
“It’s d d awful, but its Kismet.’’ 

It was 9.30 a.m. on the first day at 
sea, and the “‘ Inscrutible ’’ was roll- 
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ing slightly in the light swell. As the 
corporal struck the bell for the third 
time ‘‘ Divisions ’’ blared forth from 
the three bugles of the marine 
drummers. The quarter-deck and 
waists became filled with men falling 
in by divisions—foretopmen, fo’castle- 
men, quarterdeckmen, marines and 
stokers. The Commander glanced at 
a chit he had received from the Captain 
saving that all hands would muster 
aft immediately after prayers. The 
““ Close ’’ sounded, and the divisions 
were marched on to the quarter-deck. 
As soon as they were assembled, the 
Comimander’s messenger apprised the 
Chaplain of the fact, and the latter 
came up the main hatch. 

Inscrutibles,’ ’shun ! Off caps !’’ 
from the Commander. Then prayers 
were read, while everyone’s hair be- 
came thick with stokers,* and there 
was general happiness when the order 
came for ‘‘on caps.’? The Com- 
mander turned to the bugler, and said, 
Sound clear, lower deck.”’ 

In three minutes the gathering on 


the quarter-deck had been added to by 
a number of marine servants, engi- 


neers, stokers, stewards, etc. The 
sergeant-major and master-at-arms re- 
ported to the Commander, who called 
the ship’s company to attention, and 
reported to the Captain. The latter 
then stepped forward and addressed 
the assembly : 

‘1 want to say a few words to the 
ship’s company on the subject of our 
present mission. I may reasonably 
assume that the majority of you are 
ignorant of the reason for this squad- 
ron detaching itself from the Grand 
Fleet and leaving for the Tropics. The 
German battle-cruiser ‘ Blitzenberg ’ 
has managed to elude our patrols and 
to get through to the Atlantic. She 
will probably be supplied with coal 
and stores by German agents on the 
other side. I need not point out what 
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a menace such a ship would be to our. 
commerce, and it is clear that she 
must be sunk at the earliest possible 
moment. We have already heard by 
wireless that she has sunk a White 
Star liner and two other ships, and, I 
may say, without attempting to resuce 
the passengers or crews. To destroy 
this menace to our shipping is the 
task that has been allotted to this 
squadron. The Admiral, realizing the 
necessity for speed, has decided to let 
each ship act separately, and the 
squadron is now working across the 
Atlantic, each of the ships being one 
hundred miles apart. The flagship is 
to the north of us, and beyond her 
again is the ‘ Indestructible.’ Of 
course, I have no doubt of the result 
of an action if we can bring one about. 
That happy event may be deferred 
for as much as six months, however. 
You must not be over-confident, for 
the German Navy has shown that 
when brought to action they can fight 
extremely well. On the other hand, 
our shells are heavier, and the target 
practices we have had are points which 
give me great confidence in our 
superiority. Our whereabouts must 
necessarily be concealed, so we shall 
not touch at any neutral ports if it is 
not absolutely essential. We have 
been greatly honoured in being chosen 
for this very important work, and we 
must take the rough with the smooth 
without grousing. I need not say that 
we are liable to go into action at any 
moment by night or day, and so each 
man will keep a suit of clean white 
working rig at his action station. 
Then, in the event of ‘ Action ’ sound- 
ing off, you will shift into the clean 
rig if time permits. I may say that 
this idea of wearing clean rig for action 
is not a mere fetish. A piece of dirty 
cloth being blown into you may cost 
you your life, as it has been known 
to do in many cases before. As we 
shall be working in the Tropics and 
the coaling will be heavy work, I have 
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decided to keep no guns manned ex- 
cept the two forrard four-inch. You 
must not jump to the conclusion that 
we are any less likely to go into action 
than when in the North Sea. You 
must keep your ears open for the 
* Action ’ call. Asa test, in the course 
of the week I shall have ‘ Action ’ 
sounded off, and if the response is not 
smart enough we will go back to the 
watch and watch about routine of the 
home waters. That is all I have to 
Say.”’ 

The ‘‘ Disperse sounded, and 
immediately afterwards ‘‘ Exercise 
Action.”” The gunroom had _ just 
finished dinner in their hot, stuffy 
mess, and were profoundly thankful 
to repair to the upper deck and smoke. 
Jacko, Hobbs and Smiler were sitting 
with their backs against B turret 
barbette, and, as usual, Jacko cadged 
a cigarette off his fat friend. 

“Thanks, my fat one. Another 
blanked stunt to-morrow morning.”’ 

Smiler, who had been on the fore 


bridge and had not heard the pipe of 
“Hands will go to action stations at 5 
a.m. to-morrow,’’ gave vent to a burst 
of impolite words in three languages 
for about a minute, and then said, 
“ Well, I’m blanked, if that isn’t the 


ruddy limit. My blankety blank 
middle, too. That means no sleep for 
me from 11.45 to-night till to-morrow 
afternoon. Oh, Hades.”’ 

“In spite of these alarms and ex- 
cursions and the ever-to-be-blanked 
coaling, I quite like the West Indies. 
Better than the North Sea, n’est ce 
pas, Smiler.”’ 

** Well, that isn’t saying much, but 
we have had a jolly good time for the 
last six weeks. The balance is deck- 
hockey, fine weather, and a_ fairly 
slack life, against coalings of 1,600 
tons in weather that would make the 
Devil’s nose peel.”’ 

““ You forget our little stunts at 5 
a.m.; but, of course, they are fairly 
interesting. At least, I rather lost 
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interest after we drew a fourth empty 
cover.” 

‘““ Yes, it’s the limit being dragged 
out of one’s ’ammick at 5 a.m. to see 
the sun rise, while we dash along at 
twenty knots to see if the ‘ Blitzen- 
berg ’ is sitting at some God-forsaken 
little island. This place seems thick 
with islands containing three palm 
trees and a rock.” 

“You forget that some run to as 
much as a reef and a lighthouse. Be- 
sides, this is the seventh time, and 
seven is a lucky number.’’ 

‘** Bet vou five bob to a cocktail we 
don’t get ’em to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Nothing doing. What the Hades 
sort of idiot do you take. me for?” 

* T won’t tell you, Jacko; it might 
hurt your feelings.” 

Tf wasn’t so jolly slack, I’d push 
vour face, Smiler.”’ 

Smiler looked at his watch, and 
swore softly. ‘* Holy Moses,’’ he 
said, *‘ it’s 10.30 already. [| am going 
to try and get an hour’s sleep before I 
go on that blanked forebridge.”’ 

Righto, pleasant dreams.” 

** Oh, vou sympathetic sweep; vou 
blear-eved son of a gun!” 

‘* Smiler, as you say, it is d——d 
awful, but it’s Kismet.” 


. . . . 


Hobbs ascended the ladder to the 
forebridge for the morning watch, and 
was greeted by Smiler with several 
oaths and the news that he was “‘three 
flaming minutes late.’’ 

“Sorry, old thing. The corporal 
told me it was 3.45 about five minutes 
ago. I came up as quickly as I could. 
Forgive me this time.” 

‘* For this once you are pardoned, 
but never again. Meanwhile our 
course is N. 70 degs. east. At 4.30 
we alter to S. 80 deg. E., and at 4.46 
there is another alteration. Navigator 
wants a shake at twenty-five past. 
Ditto Skipper. The Navigator is in 
the chart-house and the Skipper in his 
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upper deck cabin. The officer of the 
watch is MacNat. You always seem 
to get him, vou lucky sweep. I had 
that old devil Fraser. He had had a 
drunk in the wardroom last night, and 
came up like a bear with a sore head. 
Of course, action stations at 5 a.m. 
Il am going to have a snooze in the 
gunroom, so you might send the cor- 
poral along to give me a shake just 
before they sound off ‘ Action.’ So 
long !”’ 

‘* So long, Smiler; pleasant snooze ; 
I savvy everything.” 

McNat, a cheery young giant of a 
lieutenant, whose interest in life cen- 
tered chiefly cricket, golf and 
heavyweight boxing, yawned = and 
stretched himself. He sent the mes- 
senger to his cabin for his glasses, 
saying to Hobbs, ‘‘ I always have a 
bit of a fat head when I turn out, and 
I always forget something. By the 
way, aS we may be going into action, 
we'll make sure of our cocoa by hav- 
ing some now. We can always have 


a second brew later if nothing turns 


up 
ce Very good, sir; shall I get the 
gear up now, then ?”’ 

‘* Yes; cups and spoons from the 
wardroom pantry; cocoa you will find 
in my cabin on the shelf over the 
washstand. Send the messenger for 
the hot water.” 

Before this was half out of his mouth 
Hobbs had started down the ladder, 
and he just heard ‘‘ Don’t forget the 
sugar !’’ as he reached the foot. 


By a quarter past four the cocoa 
was ready, and McNat enjoyed it 
sufficiently to congratulate Nobbs on 
his proficiency in cocoa’ brewing. 
** Now shove the cups under the chart 
table,’? he said, ‘‘ and go and shake 
the Navigator and the Captain,’’ and 
then to himself, ‘‘ I must make sure of 
the programme before the Skipper 
comes up, or I shall be caught napping 
as I was last time. He is so blanked 
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spry ; never seems to have a fat head, 
cute old bird.”’ 

The sun was just topping the 
horizon when the Navigator reached 
the fore-bridge. He was a lieutenant 
commander, who always preserved an 
air of studied calm, and in some ways 
rather fancied himself. Once you got 
through the pose, however, he was a 
kindly, clever, and very smart officer, 
who could be trusted to navigate 
Noah’s Ark into Portland in a fog. 
The Captain followed him on_ the 
bridge, and remarked to him, ‘‘ Per- 
fect day again, Neville, isn’t it But 
it always is down here at this time of 
the year.” 

“Yes, sir, absolutely,’’ said the 
Navigator absent-mindedly, as he 
stooped over the chart table to make 
an entry in his note-book. The two 
alterations, of course, were made with- 
out incident, and ten minutes after 
they had steadied on the second course 
three bugles blared out ‘‘ Action.”’ 
Before the last sound of the bugles 
had died away the bell of the tele- 
phone from the fore-bridge to the 
foretop was ringing. The voice pipe 
man took the receiver, and listened to 
the report. Hobbs, who had _ been 
standing by his side and had heard 
everything, nodded to the voice pipe 
man, and went for’rard to MeNat, and 
reported ‘* Foretop has sighted the 
reef and lighthouse, and reports two 
ships to the eastward of it.’’ The 
Captain, hearing the report, gave a 
grunt of satisfaction, and murmured, 
** Good business. I believe we have 
got those devils at last.’’ 

Twenty minutes later it was a “ per- 
ishin’ sure cert.,’’ as Hobbs had it. 

“You had better cut off down to 
the turret, Hobbs,’’ said MeNat. ‘‘Tell 
’em to load both guns with common 
shell, and load the cages, of course. 
I'll be down as soon as I can.”’ 

When sighted, the ‘‘ Blitzenberg ”’ 
had been coaling, but by the time the 
** Inscrutible ’’ was within nine miles 
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of her her collier had shoved off, and 
she was making off and raising steam 
for full speed without delay. The reef 
was ten miles in length, and the “‘ In- 
scrutible ’’ lost ground by having to 
go round it. Kennedy was, in true 
cherubic fashion, seated aloft, or, in 
other words, resided in the foretop for 
action. In an ordinary squadron 
action he worked a_ time-of-flight 
watch, but as in this case there was 
only one fall of shot to correct, his 
job was a sinecure. 
“Cheero ejaculated Guns. 
strafers are turning south. This little 
show will be interrupted, and the flag- 
ship can whistle for ’em. Wohat’s the 
range now ?”’ 
*“ Nineteen five double o, sir.’ 
“Very good. Carry on and let me 
know when it is eighteen thousand.”’ 
Five minutes later the range-finder 
operator reported eighteen thousand. 
“* H’m, they’ll open fire within two 
minutes, Kennedy.”’ 
The Inscrutible ”’ 


was now on the 


“Blitzenberg’s’’ port quarter, so each 
ship had three turrets bearing on the 


enemy. Kennedy gave a start as he 
saw three little flashes on the ‘ Blit- 
zenberg.’’ Thirty seconds later came 
a dull boom, the triple crash, and the 
shriek of the shells. Almost at once 
three columns of water shot up about 
four hundred yards on the starboard 
beam of the Inscrutible.’’ 

“Ye action has commenced,”’ 
mured Guns. 

The enemy’s next salvo was over, 
and the next was a hundred yards 
short. With the fourth salvo they 
were straddling—two shots falling 
short and one whistling over. 

‘““ The Bosch always did have the 
devil of a range spread, and between 
you and me it is devilish lucky he 
does. He’s no fool at gunnery. Now 
what’s the range ?”’ 

Fifteen eight double o, sir.” 

A minute later a salvo roared out 
from the Inscrutible,’’ and three 


murf- 
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twelve-inch projectiles went shrieking 
towards the ‘* Blitzenberg,’’ and fell 
short. 

“Up eight hundred, 
salvo went over. 

“Down four hundred.’ 

After three more spotting corrections 
Kennedy had the satisfaction of seeing 
a straddle. Just then a_ perceptible 
tremble was felt through the ship, and 
Kennedy saw a dark cloud arising 
from the deck just before D turret, 
and as the cloud dispersed he saw a 
gaping hole in the deck. Two of the 
‘* Inscrutible’s ’? next salvoes were 
hits, and the Blitzenberg’s main- 
mast and after funnel were looking de- 
cidedly the worse for wear. Soon both 
ships adopted the trick of altering 
course towards the fall of shot, so 
that spotting became more difficult. 
This naturally reduced the percentage 
of hits .considerably. Kennedy was 
watching the effect of one of the ‘ In- 
scrutible’s ’’ shells which had struck 
the after turret of the “‘ Blitzenberg,’’ 
when suddenly he was pitched off his 
seat. The foretop seemed filled with 
yellow vapour, and several people were 
picking themselves up. A German 
shell had burst against the strut of 
the mast, and had blown a lot of gas 
up into the foretop. The atmosphere 
was soon clear of smoke, but was filled 
with the language of Guns, who had 
bumped his head. 

Every shot of the “ Inscrutible’s ”’ 
next salvo landed on the enemy. One 
of her five-inch guns was blown up, 
her mainmast fell on her wrecked tur- 
ret, and her after funnel disappeared, 
smoke and flames belching up through 
the hole. 

The action went on hammer and 
tongs for another two hours, and both 
ships looked pretty well done up. The 
Inscrutible’s super-structure was 
a wreck, gaping rents had appeared 
in her deck, her fore turret was out of 
action. Luckily she had received no 
waterline hits, and, thanks to the 


and the next 
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running hose on her decks, no fires 
had been started. 

The ‘‘ Blitzenberg ’’ was in a worse 
predicament. Her after turret and 
port ’midship turret were blown al- 
most out of existence; her after funnel 
was gone, her mainmast was down, 
her five-inch battery was a wreck, and 
she was listing heavily to port. Mean- 
while Hobbs and Smiler in the fore- 
turret had not been leading a slack life. 
Hobbs was with McNat in the gun- 
house, while Smiler was in charge of 
the magazine. For an hour and a half 
Hobbs had been at the back of the 
gunhouse, soaked to the skin with 
sweat and hydraulic water, watching 
the gun crews as they loaded and fired 
with monotonous precision. The per- 
petual crash of the cages, the rattle 
of the rammers, the click as the breach 
swung to, and the dull shock and roar 
of the guns seemed everlasting. All 
he knew of the effect of the enemy’s 
shells was that occasionally he felt a 
tremble run through the ship. Of the 
effect of their own he knew nothing. 
There was an occasional lull when a 
misfire occurred. On these occasions 
the language used by the gunlayer and 
No. 2 of the gun would have sobered 
a drunk, but it had no effect on the 
guns’ crews except to amuse them. In 
the ordinary way none of these men 
would have sworn in the presence o‘ 
an officer, but in action the gulf seems 
less deep and less wide between the 
lower deck and the quarter deck. 

Some instinct prompted Hobbs to 
move over from the right gun to the 
left, and it certainly saved his life. 
He had barely crossed over, when he 
heard a tremendous crash, felt the 
scorch of a flame, and was thrown 
violently to the deck. He sat up in a 
dazed fashion, and choked. He tried 
to adjust his respirator, which hung 
round his neck, but his right arm 
hung useless, broken in two places. 
He hastily donned his respirator with 
his left hand. 
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““So this is that muck that gives 
you pneumonia,’’ he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘By Jove, it’s quiet! Where 
is everybody?’’ He sat up, and 
hoisted himself gingerly to his feet. 
Then he found his eyes were hindered 
by some warm stuff that was running 
down his forehead. He mopped up 
the cut, wiped his eyes, and looked 
round again at the scene of the ex- 
plosion. An eleven-inch shell had 
dropped on the top of the turret, and, 
tearing through the armour, had 
exploded. 

“* Great Scott! How d——d awful! 
Poor old McNat. Poor devils!’’ he 
murmured, as he looked the 
mangled corpses and red stains that 
had once been a gun’s crew. A hole 
six feet across yawned in the top of 
the turret, the gun had been swept of 
practically all breech mechanism, and 
the crew of the gun, together with the 
officer of the turret, and the fire con- 
trol numbers, lay in a sickening, torn 
mass. Of the left gun’s crew two were 
dead and the rest wounded. The tur- 
ret trainer reported that the turret 
would not train. Hobbs found one 
telephone to the transmitting’ station 
intact, so he rang up: 

** Hullo, B turret. 

B turret:” 

““ Turret won’t train. Officer of 
turret and crew of gunhouse out 
of ——”’ 

He heard a crash and a groan at 
the other end of the ’phone, and sur- 
mised correctly that the transmitting 
Station was now a mass of steel, 
splinters, corpses and wreckage. 

** Hullo, old Smiler!’’ he said, as 
that worthy appeared from the mys- 
terious collection of hydraulic pipes, 
cocks and gadgets that is known as 
the working chamber. ‘‘ This is 
pretty hellish, isn’t it? Do you mind 
doing my arm up? But get the chaps 
up from below to lend a hand here.’’ 

‘* This is hell at first hand! Poor 
old McNat! How’s the gear ?”’ 


Fore T.S.”’ 
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“‘ Absolutely gone to the devil— 


turret won’t train, both guns stuck in 
full elevation. 
to-day.”’ 


No more work for us 


“Well, I'm off to see if they are 
looking for intelligent young officers 
vet. So long.” 

Righto! Don’t get flopped out.”’ 

Smiler scrambled out of the turret 
and dropped to the deck. He ran 
down the port waist to D turret, where 
he found no men were needed. He 
was just going on to L when he caught 
sight of the ‘ Blitzenberg,’’ which 
was now some twelve thousand yards 
away. She was listing heavily to port, 
and as he watched her a shell dropped 
on her already wrecked after turret and 
apparently exploded her magazine. A 
pall of black smoke shot out of the 
riven top of the turret; then came a 
tremendous roar and a crash, and then 
flames and débris shot up to a great 
height. As the smoke cleared away 
he could see the ‘* Blitzenberg ’’ was 
settling fast by the stern. In a few 
minutes all that could be seen of her 
was her fo’castle, fore turret, and her 
foremast. A flash and a puff of orange- 
coloured smoke came from her remain- 
ing gun, and a few seconds later she 
took the final plunge. The shell fell 
short, but the spirit in which it was 
fired was clear to all who saw it. They 
had gone down with their flag flying 
and their last gun firing, and it is the 
best finish a ship or her crew can 
have. 

A quarter of an hour later the “ In- 
scrutible ’’ was stopped in the middle 
of a mass of floating wreckage. She 
had hoisted out two cutters and a 
whaler, and those on deck could see 
that it was a race between the boats 
and the sharks for each German. The 
water was dotted with the heads of 
about two hundred Germans—all that 
were left out of a crew of nearly a 
thousand. They clung to wreckage of 
various descriptions—planks,  frag- 
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ments of boats, 
hammocks, etc. 

Some of the Germans moaned from 
the pain of their wounds, some cried 
out to be picked up, and now and then 
came the last despairing shriek of a 
poor devil who felt the teeth of a 
shark. 

The “‘ Inscrutible ’’ herself was a 
sight not easily forgotten. Her fore 
turret was trained on the beam, and 
both guns were jammed on full eleva- 
tion; her fore bridge had been shot 
away ; her four-inch battery and super- 
structure was badly cut up, only one 
of the guns being untouched. Her 
funnels had been’ punctured’ by 
splinters, and smoke drifted out of the 
rents. Her deck was running with 
water from hose, and was pitted with 
blackened timbers and holes over 
twelve feet long. Groups of half 
naked seamen were standing about ex- 
hausted by hard work in a tempera- 
ture of about eighty in the shade. 

The Commander was going round 
with a bugler at his heels, and fol- 
lowed by a boatswain’s mate. He was 
directing the carpenter and his party, 
stirring the stretcher party to energy, 
and trying to get the ship into some 
sort of order again. The carpenter 
and his crew were making a hurried 
survey of the damage done. Luckily 
there had been no_ waterline hits, 
though the upper works were badly 
knocked about. 

Below the scene was quite as chaotic 
and more gruesome. The fleet sur- 
geon and the two surgeons were all 
working like niggers patching up the 
wounded. They used the captain’s 
cabin and the quarters designed for an 
admiral as their operating theatres, 
and the sick berth stewards assisted 
with anesthetics, bandaging, etc. 
They were all hard at work, but could 
not keep pace with the stretcher par- 
ties bringing in the wounded from 
various parts of the ship. At last the 
ghastly procession ceased, and the 


coaling fenders, 
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doctors went on working furiously. 
The wounds were mostly of a ghastly 
nature, for, as the P.M.O.* said 
grimly, ‘‘ Lyddite has a wonderful 
destructive power.’’ Some of the worst 
cases died while under the doctors’ 
care, or while awaiting their turn. 
These were promptly taken out by the 
stretcher parties to a little group of 
men in the ante-room, who were busy 
sewing the corpses into hammocks, 
and they had had their hands full for 
a while. 

The boats had picked up nearly a 
hundred and twenty Germans, and 
these had been placed in the gunroom 
with an armed sentry over each door. 
Gathered round these doors were 
groups of matelots, eyeing their late 
enemies with curious but not un- 
friendly glances. The objects of this 
scrutiny took little or no interest in 
the Inscrutible,’? or anything about 
her. The last six weeks had been like 


living in a nightmare—the strain of 
expecting death, the scenes on board 
during action, seeing the last of their 


well-beloved ship, the wait in the 
water, and now security, peace and re- 
lease after the war. Small wonder that 


* Fleet Surgeon. 
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now the strain was released they 
collapsed and lay in a sort of stupor. 

For the most part they were typical 
Germans, with close-cropped fair hair 
and clean-shaven faces, though here 
and there one might be seen with dark 
hair and eyes, with beard and mous- 
tache, with the sallow complexion of 
a southerner. These latter were for 
the most part electricians and engi- 
neers, rather than seamen. 

That evening Smiler and Kennedy 
were sitting with their backs against 
the battered B turret. Smiler was 
meditating on the events of the day, 
and found himself puzzled. The rush 
in the morning mists, the chase, the 
work in the turrets, the shock and the 
slaughter in the gunhouse, — the 
stretcher parties, the burial at sea, the 
volleys, the ‘‘ Last Post,’’ the young 
surgeon going off his head with the 
heat, work and horror, the officers who 
had died, poor old McNat. Well, 
Jacko was all right. A stave of an old 
piece of poetry he had learnt at school 
was running in his brain: 


For things like this, you know, must be 


After a famous victory. 


d awful,’’ he murmured, 
‘ but it’s Kismet.”’ 
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My Doings as a Farm Hand 


BY 


ADELINE COOKE 


¢¢ 7 F you sort your gear, I’ll fetch 

Thus spake the ruddy-faced, genial 
farmer to whom, with inward trepida- 
tion of spirit, | had offered my ser- 
vices. And in due course I arrived at 
the farm which was to be my home 
and the scene of my labours for the 
summer months. It proved to be a 
pleasant house of considerable an- 
tiquity ; the cooking was accomplished 
by the farmer’s wife on an open hearth 
with log fire, and the kitchen door 
which gave on the yard stood open the 
livelong day and was_ oftentimes 
besieged by cackling geese or con- 


ceited cocks looking for all the world 
as though they had laid the eggs 
themselves. 

Little beauty was there about that 


first cloudy May morning as Il 
stole downstairs with quaking spirit 
through the silent house not long after 
five o’clock, stifling my yawns and 
longing to be asleep in bed. Early as 
it was, my “‘ practical farmer ’’ was 
already up, and his critical eye 
scanned my new white overall and 
sun bonnet as he showed me my al- 
lotted cows, my pail and stool. It is 
a moot point whether previous train- 
ing is desirable or not. Lessons in 
milking such as I had taken prove as 
different as possible from the real 
thing as a farm hand. It is useless 
to look for the bowls of water and the 
cloths wherewith to cleanse the cows’ 
teats, or proudly to remember you 
have been praised for keeping the 
teats dry as you milk. One sorrow- 


fully reflects on the mutability of all 
things, and endeavours to adjust one- 
self to altered conditions. 

Certainly we wash our hands—at 
the pump in the yard. After milking, 
one of the buckets is used for the 
purpose. I offered to empty mine, so 
that the elderly milkman should have 
fresh water. 

““T bean’t so proud as that!’’ was 
the reply. wash in yourn.’’ 
My farmer is heroically trying to 
run ’’ this farm with a staff reduced 
to less than a quarter of what he had 
in peace time. It is only accomplished 
by strenuous exertions on his own 
part, for he toils from morning to 
night, so that I feel ashamed to take 
much-needed repose of an evening. 
My day is supposed to end like the 
men’s at five o’clock, a twelve hours’ 
day, but there is often work for over- 
time, and in haymaking and harvest it 
is necessary to work until it is dark 
if the climatic conditions are favour- 
able. 

And even a slight acquaintance with 
farming ‘* gives one furiously to 
think.’’ Practical experience is a 
vastly different matter from magazine 
articles. Hitherto one has joined in 
the outcry against the labourer leav- 
ing the land and drifting to the town 
in search of better wages. Now it is 
open to amazement why he remains 
on the land at all, especially at a time 
when wages and war bonuses and 
munition pay run to comparatively 
large sums. Wages are low in this 
district, and an able-bodied man with 
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wife and family to support works from 
five-thirty till five for the noble sum 
of seventeen shillings weekly, plus 
overtime at fourpence the hour. What 
would the pampered mechanic with 
his eight-hour day and _ continual 
clamour for increased salary say to 
this sum, which is not added to, as in 
some parts, by a cottage at nominal 
rent? Indeed, the difficulty of accom- 
modation is one reason why I live at 
the farm. There are no half-holidays, 
and very little of the Sabbath either. 
The men are willing to remain till the 
mid-day milking on the Sunday, but 
demur at staying longer. Who can 
blame them? Some rest and relaxa- 
tion are essential for all. So the far- 
mer’s busiest day is frequently the 
Sunday, in order that his employés 
may have some relaxation in the week. 
It is hard on him, too. Indeed, one 


begins to think that the backbone of 
England does most truly lie in the 
agricultural classes, those yeomen far- 
mers who count back their families for 
generations, 


and their assistants. 
Generations on the land have endued 
both men and women with a strength 
that the gently brought-up girl envies, 
for although the spirit is willing, the 
flesh is weak in more ways than is 
meant in the Bible. 

But my farmer shows a chivalry and 
a consideration for his ‘* young lady 
hand’’ which very probably would not 
be found in many other walks of life. 
The first lesson in ploughing proved 
this, when his observant eye re- 
marked the distress I would not own 
to, and I was bidden to “ rest for a 
turn.’’ How thankfully I sank down 
in a patch of shade in the hedge hard 
by that glorious bit of golden gorse 
which breaks the long line of green 
with such a magnificent splash of 
colour! He is patient, too, when my 
milking is slower than anticipated, 
and his cheerful ‘‘ You’re improving, 
Miss!’’ bolsters up my _ drooping 
courage. 
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The men are also thoughtful, and 
refrain from a carping and captious 
spirit, for which one is inwardly 
grateful. They are respectful with the 
perfectly independent respect of the 
farm labourer, and although they re- 
gard me with amazement, nobly try to 
hide it. 

‘Happen you’ve never bin on a 
farm before ?’’ says the elderly indi- 
vidual who has been substituted for an 
able-bodied man gone to the Front, 
and‘ who takes frequent rests in his job 
of covering with manure the ground 
from which I am laboriously removing 
couch grass. But my endeavour to 
explain the reasons why I am “ out ”’ 
to help the farmer fails to convince 
him. He cannot comprehend why 
““the young lady,’’ as he terms me, 
and who, of course, being “ a lady,”’ 
never does anything in life but be 
waited on and sit at ease, should 
choose to plug away on wearisome 
tasks in the fields. The spirit of ser- 
vice which stirs so strongly in the 
hearts of gentlewomen this war-time 
is not comprehended by him. 

“* T could finish this job by dinner- 
time were I to hustle,’’ he confides in 
another interval. ‘‘But I bain’t going 
to hustle. ’Tain’t piece-work !”’ 

Poor old fellow! He suffers from 
diverse infirmities, and is near to the 
end of his allotted span of working 
life. When he can do no more he 
must retire to the Union. There seems 
to be something particularly grey 
about such an existence. 

People possess the vaguest ideas 
concerning farms. The usual concep- 
tion, fostered perchance by the novel- 
ist’s imagination, is that they literally 
flow with milk and honey, and that 
much time is spent quaffing gallons of 
milk and consuming large slices of 
home-cured ham and countless fried 
eggs. The actual fact is that milk— 
especially during the present shortage 
—is fur too valuable to be quaffed by 
anybody, that home-cured hams do 
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not exist, that eggs are sold, and that 
the simple supper consists mainly of 
bread and cheese. Others suppose 
there to be long intervals for repose, 
whereas the girl worker on the land 
gets her “‘ dinner hour ”’ like the men, 
and if tea chances to be earlier than 
five o'clock, feels it incumbent on her 
to make up that half hour afterwards 
without saying anything about it or 
expecting praise for the same. It is 
just in the day’s work. 

On Sunday as little as possible is 
done, and all the men do not appear. 
When the milking, straining and des- 
patching of the milk has been accom- 
plished, the stock fed, milk cans 
scalded, etc., the farmer retires to the 
old leather arm-chair in the sitting- 
room; I repose more luxuriously in a 
hammock chair in the garden; the 
man seeks the straw in the barn, and 
—we all go to sleep. A cold dinner 


the farmer’s wife is at church—is par- 
taken of shortly before twelve o’clock, 
and I rise from the table to drive in 
They 


the cows. are chained up, 
milked, unchained, driven back, the 
farmer drives away the milk, the man 
departs; after | have scoured the pails 
I rest until the farmer’s return. Care- 
fully keeping step, we bear between us 
the zinc bath containing ‘‘ Thorley’s 
food for cattle,’? which aforetime I had 
been familiar with only through the 
medium of advertisements by railway 
lines. The calves in the field give us 
a lively time, the pigs are attended to, 
the horses rounded up, sundry other 
jobs completed. Tea follows, then a 
change into the garments of everyday 
civilization, and the godly go to 
church. 
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It is a strenuous life, but for the 
open-air girl possesses many compen- 
sations, even though she does not ap- 
preciate the “‘ fine rain ’’ which all 
farmers appear to consumedly long 
for and she inwardly anathematizes. 
The scent of the may, and its white 
glory like snowdrifts in the hedges 
delights the nature lover, and helps 
the monotonous and back-aching job 
of docking. A brace of partridges fly 
over the field; one must needs be in- 
terested in the growth of what Hey- 
thorpe terms “‘ the mangle,’ although 
one knows that to hoe it will be one’s 
constant lot. 

Much there is to make merry over, 
for war has turned the world upside 
down, and there has been much chang- 
ing of places. One breakfasts in the 
farm kitchen, and makes one’s own 
toast, seeking the toasting fork from 
its convenient hook within the hearth; 
one cleans one’s own boots and shoes 
in the vard, and attains a better shine 
than one’s servants at home. Surely 
some good thing must come forth 
from this delving into a life and 
customs otherwise so hidden from 
one, beside assisting in the pro- 
duction of the nation’s food sup- 
ply in time of war. There is 
much to learn both of mind and 
morals; one attains to a very real re- 
gard for agricultural work and _ the 
men who do it and to an understand- 
ing of its difficulties and trials. If con- 
servative old England is ever going to 
be fused into one homogeneous whole 
it must surely be by means such as 
these, and to apply in peace what has 
been learnt by the bitter experience of 
war. 
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The Bledlow Devil 


BY 


E. W. A. 


$¢ H! it’s in the Bicester country, 

Bledlow is. Know it, do you? 
It’s down Prince’s Risborough way 
from here like. You look in the morn- 
ing when you go up top of the Mash 
Hill right over Winchendon, and 
you'll see it plain enough. If it’s 
clear you'll mebbe see the Whyteleaf 
Cross nearish to it. That reckons to 
*memorate some big fight in old days, 
Saxons or summat, when it was all 
wild. Anyway them Saxons wasn’t 
*s cunning as the old ‘ Devil,’ as they 
call ’im. Ah, that’s a hunting story 
too. You heard of the ‘ Devil’? 
Mebbe not, p’raps. You ask Jack 
Cox if he’s caught him and his secret 
yet. Young Jack’s a good lad, and 
follows his father with them hounds. 
It’s old Will Cox as hunted the 
‘Devil’ last. You'll see Jack at Chil- 
ton o’ Thursday ef you stops here— 
first meet of the season this way. 

‘‘ What is the ‘ Devil’? <A fox? 
Ah, he’s a fox all right, least he is 
out’ards. Lord knows what’s in his 
head. They say as folks has hunted 
‘im times and times, but Lord bless 
‘ec, they don’t know nowt about him 
not now. 

‘* One time they drawed Coy Wood 
there, lays out that way over ’gen the 
Manor, used to be old Treadwell’s 
place, but Roadnight’s got it now. 
That’s a cover, that "Coy Wood is— 
Decoy really, you know. In Lord 
V’lentia’s days the toffs ’ud line up 
by there like the start of the Derby ; 
hardly ever failed to find there; a 
big den there was in it till the top got 
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broken in wi’ keepers ferreting or 
summat. 

““ Well, folks sort o’ looked on this 
‘ere ‘ Devil’ idea as being all rot, 
*bout then. The Prince was at Ox- 
ford ’t that time, and used to ride 
with the Bicester; nice rider he was, 
could allus manage his horse real well, 
none of yer tiggling away round 
through gates along o’ the ladies, and 
folks had brought up the old story 
again. Squire Hoare, he knowed 
there couldn’t be no such things hap- 
pen. ‘ Just some old tale, J think, 
Payne,’ he said to me, but I found 
afterwards as there was a ‘ Bledlow 
Devil.’ Ah, he’s Bledlow Devil, sir. 
Bledlow put t’into my head. 

' ‘They said, too, as how it was a 
tale of Old Will’s to cover up his 
taking off on a cross scent. I know’d 
it wasn’t, ’cos he never done the 
field a trick like that. I know’d 
him when he was nobut kennel-boy at 
Stratton, where the Bicester Kennels 
are. Then he got up to whipper-in, 
and he hunted them hounds nigh on 
twenty-eight years afore he had to get 
side o’ the fire. He’s nigh on crippled 
up now, poor chap. 

‘““ Well, as I was saying, they 
drawed ’Coy Wood one Thursday in 
February; met at Waddesdon Cross 
Roads, just at the Manor gate there. 
They’d killed one as they found in 
the Park, and run another to ground 
a few miles to the north-east, and then 
came on there. Was I there? Yes, 
by ‘Guy, I was. I’d have rid with 
anybody them days. A black mare I 
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was on that day. My boy, Fred, 
what’s farmed the Mash since father 
died, he’s got a grand-daughter of 
hers, as was too young for the army 
in them war days. She reckons to be 
a topper, but she don’t beat my girl. 
| bought her from Talbot of the 
KXing’s Head, Aylesbury, you know, 
at the bottom corner o’ the Market as 
you go up from the station. 

*“ That day was her best, I know. 
Dam’ee, sir, there was nobut five of 
us in at the finish, and they was the 
best horses in old England else they’d 
have ne’er come over Wright’s Gog 
and got up the Hill. Ah, we call any 
squelchy old place a ‘ gog’ ‘bout 
here. 

‘““My pals always got me a’ yon 
side of cover when the hounds was 
drawing, as I could peal with anyone. 
I could beat old Will, and you could 
have heard him if they’d been this 
way of a Tuesday if you’d ha’ been 
in Thame Market. I knowed they’d 
find there well enough, but dam’ee 


I didn’t know what they’d found. He 
come out well, so I let’s drive, and off 
he cut up over the hill straight for . 
Upper Winchendon at a good fair 


pace. Now that was rum, as _ they 
*most allus reckons to run ‘cross to 
Westcott way from the ’Coy. That 
twist up hill was a bad start for the 
field, but they made it up when he 
turned and ran down past Parson's 
Close out Cuddington way. 

** Lord, he did go that three mile; 
1 bet no human fox couldn’t ha’ done 
it. Swerved when he got near the 
mill. I thought at first he was going 
for the mill bridge, but he tiggled 
away aside the river for a bit, and then 
must have took off inland again. 
Then at Hillwood Corner where the 
Brookdyke crosses the Aylesbury 
Road the hounds checked. It took 
‘bout a quarter to get on again. 
Thought at first as he’d run along the 
Brook dyke to cover his tracks, but 
he must a’ taken a devil of a jump and 
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landed on them big rails what fence 
in Bernard’s ploughing, ’cos_ they 
found again a few feet from them ’bout 
forty yards along ’em. There weren’t 
no footmarks on them though. They’d 
ought to have showed ’cos they was 
only just painted, and he couldn’t ha’ 
come to that place no other way. 
That was a bit of his devilish cunning. 
Ah, he’s a devil all right; he ain’t 
no fox. 

‘“ While they was nosing about it 
give the field a chance to straggle up 
—that was a test for a good mount, 
about four mile to that bridge. Well, 
when they’d picked up and got going, 
there was Lord Chesmore. He were 
master six year. And there was my 
Lady—always to the front she was; 
well, they say the horses as she rid in 
a day cost £1,500, so she should have 
been. Hardly ever anything but a 
grey she rid. Then there was Squire 
Hoare of Chesterton, that’s yon side 
o’ Bicester, and the young Squire 
from Weston, and Mr. Tubbs the 
banker. Lord bless ’ee, I can see ’em 
now. <A young toff as was at the 
mansion over here, and Sir Derrick 
Verney, five or six local farmers be- 
sides, Huntsman Will Cox, Tom 
Whitgrass the whipper-in, and myself. 
‘Bout twenty in all, I should say, 
when the hounds give tongue again. 
Out of that lot there was nobut four 
of us saw the end of it. Young Sims, 
son of the steward here at Winchen- 
don, Jack Bampton from up Ashen- 
don (lays up that road, y’know), Old 
Will, and me. The Herald says there 
was five, but—ah, I’ll show you the 
cutting. There y’are, just laid my 
hand on it. See, there’s my name, 
John Payne of Watbridge (I was, 
even in those days) next to the bottom. 

** Yes, Lord Chesmore, he weren’t 
there. Wright’s Gog stopped him, 
couldn’t get her to face the jump. I 
b’lieve he’d have stuck it if he could 
have got over there, though. 

‘The scent led off way down fair 
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of a line for Kimble. That’s got some 
history to it | think; some old chief's 
castle was there. We crossed the river 
by the little stone bridge just by Hey- 
throp, then over Fir Mound out there 
back of the Rectory, and after that we 
ran for quite a piece, side of a big 
‘double ’ (queer idea, them double 
hedges, must waste acres of land, you 
get ’em a lot in Oxfordshire), till we 
come right up to the Hackney Way as 
they call it—that’s Roman, they say 
—and crossed it just by Whyteleaf, 
where the Cross is. Mebbe you’ve 
seen it from the railway; vou can see 
it from just past Wendover station. 
was overhauling him well 
then as we run down side of that 
double; going well, we was; ’twas the 
best day as I’ve knowed for going, 
not so wet that it clung. Then Will 


let out such a view peal as you never 
heard, and there, as we jumped the 
rails, was the fox going swish across 
a big meadow straight for Wright’s. 
“““ It’s over the Gog, John!’ Will 


says between his teeth, and | knowed 
that would be stiffish if it made him 
shut them tight. Ah! when he’d got 
‘em tight together he meant business 
all right ! 

““* You lead them,’ says I, as I let 
him get a bigger lead. 

“It’s a devil, that gog; the only 
place as you can get through without 
going right off round, back up past 
the house and through two or three 
gates, and we couldn’t stop with a 
view like that. 

““ The gap’s about fifteen feet wide, 
and there’s a terrible bad take-off as 
the ground slopes up to the hedge, 
then the other side drops away and 
makes a sort of basin where two win- 
ter springs meet. They can’t drain it, 
they say, and cattle have got stuck 
there sometimes, and they can’t get 
down to them to get ’em out. 
was the place we’d got in front of us. 
The worst of it is a horse can’t see 
what he’s getting at, ’cos there’s a 


_ Lawson he got in. 
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fallen tree ’cross the gap as stops him 
seeing forrard till he ought to be 
gathering up. Then that gog’s no 
place to land. Well, poor Captain 
Didn’t get any 
sort of take-off, and landed fair in the 
middle. Poor chap, his horse lumber- 
ing about knocked him out, and they 
couldn’t get it out either, so they had 
to shoot it. Lord, how the Prince did 
take on about that; he was very pally 
with him. It was a devil of a job 
getting the Captain out, putting 
planks down they got from Wright’s 
there when they found they couldn’t 
get to him for sinking in. His heart 
ribs was crushed, must have done him 
directly. 

‘* All this ’ere come to my mind 
when Will spoke, but | wasn’t married 
then, and didn’t care a deal. So I 
followed him up. He got over well. 
He wasn’t very heavy those days; he 
got stouter since that photo yonder 
was took. Smart looking chap, eh? 
Ah, he knowed this country as well 
as any fox, but he allus mixed up 
Cuddington and Winchendon some- 
how. Funny thing that, but he allus 
did. Says to me one day, ‘ Ah,’ he 
says, ‘ we run him to ground under a 
big old tree down by the river at Win- 
chendon.’ ‘ Dam’ee,’ says 1, ‘ there 
never was no river at Winchendon, 
Will.’ ‘ No,’ he laughs, ‘ I ’member 
now, master, there’s nobut earths 
there!’ Those was the days when old 
Colonel Bernard wouldn’t stop no 
earths up ’cos he didn’t want his foxes 
killed. Ever hear owt like it? 

‘“My mare somehow knowed as 
sunmmmat was up, and made a right 
good try, and landed very near right, 
just down on a knee, well over. Look- 
ing back I saw Sims get along over 
well, but Jack Bampton came down 
and off, but like the smart lad he was, 
got up and on soon. His big roan, 
as he hunted years, showed that black 
mud up, but came on gamely, though 
he was late at the finish. 
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Lord Chesmore couldn't get over 
—well, | said afore as he couldn’t—- 
couldn’t get his chestnut to face up 
at all. Ah, chestnuts allus was queer 
devils; I’d never ride one. Never did 
have one but once, and he was about 
the only horse as ever throwed me in 
fair fight, as you might say. He had 
to pay in the end, though, he did. 
“That didn’t suit at all, you bet, 
but all the same he was a sportsman. 
I wonder who stuck that cutting in; 
no one never knowed. He wasn’t the 
sort of chap to do such a thing. 
‘““We got away from the gog and 
over a thorn hedge, across a field of 
young beans at the foot of the hills. 
Then with the fox still inside up in 
front, we followed a slanting cattle- 
track up the hillside and gained con- 
siderably on him along the top o’ the 
ridge. You’ll see it in th’ morning, a 


bit of higher ground than the rest, 
fair over the stile at the top of the 
road, on the footpath past the allot- 


ments, where we went down to the 
blacksmith’s. 

““ Well, we got along that ridge at 
a fair pace, considering how we’d 
come and what we’d bin over, and 
when we got into a big divide of pas- 
ture away to the right from here like, 
we was near enough to see that a few 
minutes ’ud see him out. Will says 
to me, we was riding nigh on level, 
“His mask’s yours, John, there’s 
nowhere for him now.’ There never 
was no earths that way nor cover of 
any sort. Roughish hedges with no 
big rabbit burys or anywhere a fox 
could go. 

“We might ha’ been out for our 
lives the way we urged on. Well, the 
hounds looked like rolling him any 
minute then. They kicked up a 
dooce of a row. Old Rashness was 
leading—made a good leader, he did. 
The name suited him better when he 
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was young. I had him for a winter as 
a pup, and a rash young devil he was 
and all; and I thought he’d just 
nabbed him when—well, dam’ee, I 
never saw nowt like it afore nor since. 
I’d only hunted the ‘ Devil’ once. 

“Well, I knowed very well there 
was no earths up there, and so did all 
the others. It’s no sort of a place for 
foxes living up on that hill, y’know. 
| know he disappeared. They said 
afterwards, folks did, that he went to 
ground in a hedge that was bout one 
hundred and fifty yards ahead of us 
when he vanished. When he got there 
there weren’t no hole not as we could 
see. The hounds was reg’ lar haggled, 
couldn’t make head nor tail of it, and 
nor could we for a bit. 

‘Then old Will Cox he sort of 
come to hisself. It’s terrible easy to 
lose your whereabouts when you’re 
keen and riding hard for half a day 
straight off. Well, when he’d took his 
bearings, he said, ‘ Why, this here’s 
Bledlow, ain’t it?’ “‘ Ah,’ says Jack 
Bampton. ‘And yon’s the ‘‘Devil!”’ ’ 
we all shouted together, and fair 
stared at one another. 

“It didn’t half suit, that, not being 
able to find where he went to ground. 
The master and other folks, well, one 
click in particular, was sending round 
all sorts of tales about what we’d been 
up to. 

*“ T’ve been up there. lots of times 
since that day, but no one has ever 
found an earth up there. There’s no. 
other foxes for miles round. See, 
being a devil, he can do what he likes 
pretty near, I should think, but he’s 
most allus a fox. Mebbe he’s a ghost 
of somebody, but you’d not think a 
ghost ‘ud throw a scent. Well, that’s 
the tale, and I dunno, nor nobody else 
neither. 

‘* Well, here’s the candles. 
we was abed.”’ 
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Correspondence. 


IS THE CAT-FOOT THE 
BEST FOR FOXHOUNDS ? 


Sir,—The writer of the article on 
Sport in Northamptonshire in the 
February number of THE BADMINTON 
tells us that the Kerry Beagles have 
not the “‘ cat-foot.’’ I remember a 
pack of Kerry Beagles, with which 
Captain Ormrod used to hunt deer in 
the Ribblesdale country, which were 
all more or less “‘ hare-footed.’’ They 
showed excellent sport in one of the 
wildest districts in England, - one 
which must have been very trying to 
hounds’ feet, and they rarely went 
lame. 

During a number of years spent in 
the Lake District I often hunted on 
foot with the ‘‘ Eskdale and Emmer- 
dale ’’ in the days of ‘‘Tommy’’ Dob- 
son’s Mastership (the ‘“Tommy’’ who 
is mentioned in the story of the 
Terrier in the January number). These 
hounds could do four days a week in 
a country which would have ruined all 
the Quorn and Pytchley feet in an 
hour, and I never heard of one 
dropping a toe. 

Another pack with which I was 
familiar was the Ullswater, when Joe 
Bowman carried the horn. Bowman, 
though not quite so good in the field 
as Tommy Dobson, was a rare man 
on the flags. He was considered the 
most scientific hound-breeder in Lake- 
land, and liked to try an out-cross of 
a different breed. By crossing with a 
rough-liaired Welsh foxnhuund, Bow- 
man bred his hounds a good deal 


heavier than the Eskdale and Emmer- 
dale at one time; but they were nevet 
so fast Or so hardy as the latter pack. 
The modern foxhound of the fashion- 
able counties was never a success with 
the fell packs. Bowman’s son Mat 
once informed me that the best cross 
they ever used was a black and tan 
hound which Lord Decies imported 
from Ireland. I wonder if it was a 
Kerry Beagle? 

The method of finding a fox with 
the fell packs differs from that of other 
districts. The fell packs find their fox 
by the drag, and I have frequently 
seen hounds hunting a drag quite 
twelve hours old. On one occasion we 
hunted a drag for six hours, hounds 
making their own casts, giving tongue 
beautifully, and hunting a little faster 
than a man can walk. Although we 
failed to find our fox, we considered 
we had had excellent sport. 

When hounds change from “‘ drag- 
ging ’’ to “chasing,’’ their note 
changes from a roar to a scream, and 
the pace becomes terrific. Strange as 
it may seem the Lake countryman, 
who hunts on foot, is very keen for 
pace, and on the few occasions when 
hounds have been imported from fash- 
ionable hunts the fell dalesmen have 
been disgusted at their lack of speed. 
Lord Lonsdale once made Tommy 
Dobson a present of some hounds from 
the Quorn which turned out useless 
in the Eskdale country. 

It has been my experience in coun- 
tries further south that foxhounds, if 
left too much alone, soon lose their 
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dash, and learn to potter like otter- 
hounds. The Lake country hounds, 
owing to the rough nature of the dis- 
trict, receive very little assistance, but 
for dash and drive they would give 
points to anything I ever saw in the 
Midlands, and can go the best pace 
with only half a scent. 

Tommy Dobson frequently imported 
rough-coated Welsh hounds, _ but 
found them slower than his own 
smooth-coated ones, and not able to 
stand the cold so well. As an out- 
cross, however, the Welsh hound 
answered well, and the first cross was 
often faster than either breed. 

I believe I have read somewhere that 
some Welsh hounds ran for a season 
with the Pytchley, and could hold 
their own for pace. Perhaps some of 
your readers can throw some light on 
this subject. 

The fell foxhound is invariably more 
or less hare-footed, is often light in 
pastern, but he generally possesses 
beautiful shoulders. The fell hunts- 
men usually insist on this. 


H. R.F.A. 


A GOLF BALL’S FLIGHT. 


Sir,—I have only just seen your 
November number with Prof. Tait’s 
very interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Theory of a Golf Ball’s Flight,’’ but 
1 am puzzled by one point, and would 
be obliged if you could explain it. 

At the end of the article (p. 325, 
col. 2) Prof. Tait says: 

‘* There is no effect on the height 
of any part of the path... ”’ 

but a few lines lower down— 

‘* Hence a ball which has no spin 
rises higher when driven with a fol- 
lowing wind rather than against an 
equally strong wind. 

The first of these seems to me to be 
what would naturally occur, but it 
appears to be directly contradicted by 
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the second paragraph, which I quite 
fail to understand. 


O. G. OwEN. 
Funchal, Madeira. 


BOOKS ON THE HORSE. 


Sir,—In your interesting notes on 
ancient books on horses and _ horse- 
manship published last month you 
lead us to expect something further 
on Thomas’ Blundevill’s ‘‘ Foure 
Chiefyst Offices Belonging to Horse- 
manshippe,’’ a copy of which I note 
you have in your possession. Blun- 
devill’s work is certainly both valu- 
able and entertaining, and its age 
must give it precedence; but perhaps 
the most comprehensive and elaborate 
book on the horse and its handling 
which has been published even in 
these latter days, when expensive liter- 
ature is more common, is the first 
Duke of Newcastle’s monumental 
work, ‘‘ La Méthode et Invention 
nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux,’’ 
published at Antwerp in 1657, and 
mentioned in your notes. William 
Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, 
was well qualified to write his book, 
for he was an able horseman as well 
as a writer of considerable ability. 
Having been defeated at Marston 
Moor when in command of the ‘Army 
of the North, he, like many another 
loyal follower of the Stuarts, was ex- 
iled, living abroad for some eighteen 
years, mostly in Paris and Antwerp. 
I understand that it was in English 
that the book was first written, the 
letterpress being afterwards translated 
into the French version we know. 

He obtained the services of Abraham 
Diepenbeke, another pupil of Rubens, 
to illustrate his work. And in the 
plates of Diepenbeke lie the chief at- 
traction of the Duke’s book, for they 
are both large and numerous, there 
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being some forty or more of them, 
and the printing surface measures 
20 ins. by 15 ins. Each is a work of 
art in itself, and I am the happy pos- 
sessor of all save two or three of them. 
Most are technical in subject, that is 
to say they represent types of horses 
and the various positions and circum- 
stances likely to be encountered in the 
riding and training of them, illustra- 
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tive of the text. I have never seen any 
of these plates reproduced, so if you 
are of opinion that they would inter- 
est readers of the BADMINTON MaAGa- 
ZINE I would gladly put them at your 
disposal. Or perhaps, better still, you 
might like to publish a few examples 
in conjunction with a review of the 
book, with which you are best fitted 
to deal. 
H.R. 


THE BOATBUILDER’S SHOP. 


Drawn by Robert E. Groves. 
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Reviews 


The Huntsman in Battle. 

Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood contri- 
butes an article to the British Dominions 
Year Book on ‘‘Fox-hunting and Sport as 
a Means of Training in Troop Leading in 
the Field.’’ 

While he does not assert that Sir John 
Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty won the 
recent naval battles by their practice in 
fox-hunting, he is able to say that he 
has seen them both riding to hounds. 
But Sir Evelyn Wood is chiefly desirous 
of showing what, from Wellington down 
to Roberts, Kitchener and French, our 
military leaders have done to encourage 
sport. He shows how the Germans were 
trying to encourage sport, discussing 
‘* compulsory games "’ in the schools and 
readily accepting what their most suc- 
cessful leader, Prince Frederick Charles, 
said of British sports in 1870: ‘* They 
influence the spirit of the soldier, develop 
personal courage, give self-confidence 
even to recklessness, and strengthen the 
power of the will, the determination, and 
the ambition.’’ After instancing how 
bad horsemanship was a handicap to 
Generals he has known in a field cam- 
paign, the veteran Field Marshal recalls 
how Wellington encouraged sport in the 
Peninsular War, and particularly how in 
October, 1813, when a pack of hounds 
running eagerly swam the Bidassoa river, 
killed its fox on ground occupied by the 
French, who presently opened a battery 
on the field of sportsmen on the western 
bank of the river. But—other times, 
other manners — Commissary - General 
Mander advanced, holding aloft a white 
pocket-handkerchief, and, fording the 
river, explained the situation to the 
French General in command, who 
“* courteously allowed the huntsman to re- 
turn with the pack.’’ 

In the present war Sir Evelyn Wood 
speaks of Major-General Alderson, the 


author of ‘‘ Pink and Scarlet, or, Fox- 
Hunting as Military Training ’’ (1913), 
in command of the First Canadian Divi- 
sion, and of a number of hunting 
men well known to him and to Lieut.- 
General Sir Laurence Parsons, who have 
since become known to the world as 
heroes for what they did in the retreat 
from Mons. 

The Editors of the Year Book well add 
that Sir Evelyn Wood’s remarks invite 
reflections on the whole question of the 
effect of British sports on the resource 
and moral of the greatest army this 
country has ever called into existence, 
quite apart from the effect of hunting on 
our horse supply; and who needs the- 
tragic evidence of the casualty lists to 
convince him that the. man makes the 
better soldier for being a good cricketer 
or football player? 


The Pigeon Catchers of Cava. 


Apropos of the article which appeared 
in our January issue, ‘‘ The Compleat 
Birdcatcher ’’ (p. 17), wherein are des- 
cribed some methods of bird snaring 
practised in Italy in ancient days, there 
recently appeared in the World Wide 
Magazine a description of the method by 
which pigeons are caught at Cava, near 
Naples. In the book cited by our contri- 
butor to the January magazine, a book 
written in 1622 by one Giovan Pietro 
Olina, and illustrated by Tempesta, no 
mention is made—at least as far as we 
are aware—of this form of pigeon catch- 
ing, although we are told it dates as far 
back as the year 892. True Dr. Olina 
describes the snaring of migratory 
pigeons en route for their winter quarters, 
but he refers to the use of decoy birds 
wherewith to lead the passing flocks into 
prepared nets. But evidence in support 
of the Cava pigeon catchers’ claim to an- 
tiquity exists in the tall, slim, windowless 
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towers which are a conspicuous feature 
of the district, and are still used by the 
sportsmen who keenly participate in this 
pastime between Michaelmas and _ St. 
Martin’s Day. Mr. Herbert Vivian, the 
writer of the article in question, thus 
describes the sport : 

‘*Men have been trained for genera- 
tions to watch for the appearance of the 
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is flung with great force, sometimes to 
an enormous distance. The pigeons, it 
is said, imagine the stone to be a hawk, 
their most redoubtable enemy. Far from 
following it into the net, they at once 
make frantic efforts to avoid it, so you 
must send the stone precisely where you 
do not want them to go. It is strange 
that birds capable of organizing long dis- 


ONE OF 


THE TOWERS FROM WHICH THE STONES 


ARE THROWN TO DRIVE 


PIGEONS INTO THE NET. 


birds, and as soon as a flock is espied in 
the distance you hear trumpets being 
blown from valleys and remote peaks, and 
all sorts of moaning shouts to signal the 
direction taken. Meanwhile the sports- 
men have assembled on the various 
towers, and are keenly on the alert. 
Their object is to guide a flock of pigeons 
into a great net spread among the trees 
below. 
assembled at 6 a.m. for the meet, which 
they call the Buon Giorno (Good-day). 
They are provided with slings and white 
stones about the size of eggs—pebbles 
that have been carefully selected on the 
beach. On the arrival of a flock a stone 


The watchers on the towers have’ 


tance aviation from Siberia to Africa 
should be so stupid about such a simple 
matter. 

‘* Here is a typical scene. The birds 
are flying rather high towards the sea, a 
good deal to the left of where the net is 
spread for them. You whirl your first 
stone to the left of them, and their first 
instinct is to sink at once to the ground. 
But that would not do at all. You must 
keep them moving all the time, and keep 
them moving towards your net, which is 
from 70 to 200 yards from your tower. 
Great accuracy is required to do this 
successfully. It is by no means a sport 
for amateurs; you might as well set a 
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stable-boy to drive a restless tandem. If 
the stone travels a yard or two too far 
to the right or to the left the net may 
be missed altogether, and you may have 
to wait hours for another flock. You see, 
the birds travel at a tremendous speed, 
and though they do not suspect the net 
they are as cunning as monkeys when 
they think it is a question of giving a 
hawk a wide berth. When you cannot 
drive them into your own net you try to 
direct them towards the tower of one of 
your friends. 

‘* The slinging of stones is the essence 
of the sport, the high art which provides 
chief pride and admiration. It requires 
well-developed muscles, as well as a quick 
eye and a steady aim. But the netting is 
also far from child’s play. The birds 
settle quickly, and they are off again like 
lightning. 

‘““The net is a great white web with 
one-inch meshes; it is fixed like a sail to 
a tall mast fitted with steel hooks, and 
long ropes must be deftly and instantly 
pulled so that the whole flock may be 
caught without the possibility of escape. 
Sea-fishering is like gathering nuts in 
comparison. At the foot of the mast is 
a white bastion, wherein the netters lurk. 
It is provided with loopholes in the most 
approved style of fortification, so that 
the men may see without being seen; in- 
deed, from the shape of the loopholes one 
might imagine that reprisals were feared 
from the pigeons. The net is raised by 
turning the handle of a windlass inside 
the bastion, and it is provided with a 
heavy stone at the top to bring it down 
suddenly. 

‘*No one who has not witnessed this 
supreme sport can have an idea of the 
excitement. At the same time it is a 
gentle art, for the birds are all taken 
alive.”’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


By Ernest Berg- 
holt. Price 1/- 

Had there been no war we should cer- 
tainly have heard more of Auction Bridge 
than we have, for it is now played to the 
exclusion of older games, both at the 
Front and at home. Mr. Bergholt’s 
name carries considerable weight in the 
world of cards and card games, and here 
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Routledge. 
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he has produced, out of the fulness of his 
experience, a handy manual for beginner 
and expert, which includes the laws of the 
game, and chapters dealing with every 
point likely to arise. In addition to the 
matter relating to the game proper, there 
is a chapter on three-handed Royal 
Auction Bridge, and another on_ the 
etiquette of the game. The latter is short, 
and if unnecessary to the habitual card 
player is of some importance to the 
beginner. 


The Motor Car: What it is and how to 
drive it. By T. O. A. Lawton and 
R. J. Harvey Gibson. Edward Ar- 
nold. Price 1/- net. 


Although we have never known so keen 
a desire on the part of the public to 
understand and drive motor cars of all 
kinds, yet most of the enthusiastic people 
are shy of the engine; its construction 
frightens them, and they must either seek 
tuition at one of the many schools avail- 
able or learn by means of books. For 
those who have recourse to the latter we 
can recommend the little volume before 
us. It is designed and written for the 
novice, and each chapter constitutes a 
lesson. With the car beside one there 
should be little difficulty in acquiring at 
least a sufficient practical knowledge of 
the mechanism to enable one to discern 
and understand the car’s rudimentary 
principles. The illustrations are simple, 
and if one follows the instructions care- 
fully little difficulty should arise. The 
book makes no pretension of being a 
‘‘compleat motorist ’’; that indeed is its 
virtue, for there is nothing to confuse 
the mind, and no trimmings. The 
chapters are: The Chassis, How the Car 
is steered, The Engine, The Radiator and 
the Carburetter, The Magneto and the 
Sparking Plugs, and How to manage the 
Car on the Road. These cover the 
sphere of the book, and give an inkling 
of the author’s shrewd economy of 
words. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Mororist’s HANDBOOK ON 
CANIZING AND THE CARE OF TyRES.. Har- 
vey Frost & Co., Ltd? Price 1/- net. 

THE British Dowrnrons YEAR Book. 
The British Dominions General Insurance 
Co., ad: 
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No one can fail to recognize the 
supreme importance of the food question, 
even though recent debates in Parlia- 
ment strongly encourage the hope that 
effective measures are being adopted for 
dealing with the submarine menace. 
Nevertheless, the decree which has gone 
‘forth for the wholesale destruction of 
pheasants, even in the breeding season, 
may well provoke grave differences of 
opinion. It may be admitted that pheas- 
ants do consume a certain quantity of 
food which might be utilized for human 
consumption; at the same time the birds 
destroy an enormous number of the in- 
sects which in their turn are destructive 
to the crops, and furthermore the pheas- 
ants themselves constitute a valuable 
article of food, the extent of which is 
probably little realized. It is very doubt- 
ful‘how the balance would come out were 
it possible to strike it. 


& & 

Very little prospect exists of racing 
this season elsewhere than at Newmarket. 
For one thing, the difficulties as to the 
supply of petrol form an apparently in- 
surmountable obstacle now that the rail- 
way service cannot be employed for the 
conveyance of men and horses. The 
latter might be walked to the various 
meetings. It was at one time hoped that 
sport would be arranged at Newbury, the 
number of training stables within easy 
distance of the course being likely to en- 
sure a plentiful supply of runners. Re- 
ceipts from visitors are, however, a 
necessity for the provision of funds, and 
if neither railways nor motors are avail- 
able the sport must lapse. Facilities for 
reaching Newmarket will apparently be 
provided, for to allow the meetings and 
to prevent access to them would be ab- 


surd, and the Government—with a pro- 
minent owner in Lord Derby a leading 
member of it—seems to recognize the de- 
sirability, or it may be said the necessity, 
of carrying on. Some sanguine spirits 
are looking forward to peace in the sum- 
mer, which might allow the holding of 
meetings on certain courses before the 
close of the year. This is probably anti- 
cipating too much. Things cannot be ex- 
pected to settle down at once. 


& & 


The decree for the destruction of 
hounds will cause a severe pang to lovers 
of fox-hunting—a fact which need not be 
emphasized. There is another side to this 
question, and it is only to be hoped the 
slaughter will not be carried so far that 
when happier times come the packs can- 
not be effectively replenished. Only 
fanatics and those ignorant of the sub- 
ject will deny the advantages, it may be 
said to the community, which arise from 
fox-hunting, and there have been the 
strongest proofs during the war of the 
earnest desire felt by a multitude of men 
at the Front that the sport should not be 
fatally injured. It may even be urged 
that we in England are keeping the packs 
in trust for hunting men who are away 
doing their duty. 


& & 


It would be extraordinarily interesting 
if a record could be made of the many 
rare birds that have been driven to this 
country by the exceptionally severe win- 
ter, and incidentally the distances inland 
to which seagulls have made their way. 
Cormorants are reported to have been 
seen at Fishergate in Sussex. These 
birds, indeed, are known on the borders 
of various inland lakes, but their nests 
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are made of seaweed, scraped together 
with little care—so that they are essen- 
tially of the sea. Disturbance in the war 
areas may account for the presence of 
some rare visitors, though at the same 
time it is stated that in places where the 
artillery is most violent many birds take 
no notice of the firing. 
& 


& 

The Committee of the Kennel Club (84 
Piccadilly) have made the following rules 
to govern dog shows during the war: 

t. Each show to have a radius which 
in no case can exceed 20 miles. 

2. No exhibitor to be allowed to enter 
or exhibit more than two dogs at any 
show. 

3. All exhibits to be brought to the 
show and taken away by their owners or 
their owners’ agents, and no dog coming 
to the show by railway which is brought 
in any form of box or hamper is to be 
admitted to the show. , 

4. Each application for a licence or 
sanction will be dealt with on its merits, 
especially with regard to radius and ex- 
tent of classification. The radius will de- 
pend on the locality of the show. 

&> & 

According to the Chairman of the Car- 
narvon County Bench, golf is not con- 
ducive to good temper, and is responsible 
for the use of bad language. That golf 
does occasionally exasperate its devotees 
is certainly not to be denied. There are 
days when everything goes wrong; but 
the bad language should be reduced to a 
muttered soliloquy, which relieves the 
foozler’s feelings and does not provoke 
the kind of retort that leads on to 
action which lands players before the 
magistrates. 

& 

The death is announced of Galtee More, 
winner of famous races, including the 
Middle Park Plate of 1896 and the Derby 
—it must be needless to add—of 1897. 
No small sensation was caused by his 
victory in the former of these, as it was 
generally supposed that Lord Rosebery’s 
Velasquez would prove invincible, and 
tong odds were laid on him. As a matter 
of course excuses were made—in such 
cases they invariably are—and it was 
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strenuously protested by admirers of 
Lord Rosebery’s colt that the result was 
wrong. The son of Kendal and Morgan- 
etta was, however, a better animal than 
most people supposed, and Velasquez per- 
haps not quite so good, though an illness 
from which he suffered may have left its 
effect. Nevertheless, for the Two Thous- 


and Guineas the two were practically 
equal favourites, the return being 5 to 4 
against Galtee More, and 6 to 4 against 
Velasquez. 


& & 


Galtee More then won the Newmarket 
Stakes, the Derby—odds of 4 to 1 on 
him, 10 to 1 against his rival—the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot, the Sand- 
ringham Gold Cup at Sandown, the St. 
Leger, and the Sandown Foal Stakes, 
his races yielding £22,637. For the 
Cambridgeshire, his only other essay, he 
was burdened with g st. 6 lb., a crush- 
ing weight for a three-year-old, but so 
highly had he come to be esteemed that 
he started favourite at g to 2. The 
names of the first eight are given in the 
record, his not being among them. It is 
curious that Galtee More should have done 
service both for our friends and for our 
enemies. In 1898 the Petrograd and 
Moscow Jockey Club purchased him for 
20,000 guineas, and some ten years later 
sold him to the German Government for 
£14,000. He broke his leg at the end 
of last January in an accident on the rail- 
way, and had to be destroyed. 


& & 


A contributor to the Daily Mail advo- 
cates the sustention of the meat suppiv 
by utilizing for food various birds seldom 
or never seen on the table. Coots and 
moorhens he pronounces to be ‘‘ quite 
worth cooking.’’ These and other birds 
are usually condemned for their fishy 
flavour, but that the enthusiast declares 
is to a great extent a matter of imagina- 
tion. It is probable on the contrary that 
it would require a great deal of imagina- 
tion to persuade oneself that the birds 
were free from this unpleasant taste. 
Blackbirds and thrushes are described as 
““excellent food.’’ It may be suspected 
that not many people can speak of this 
from experience; we are not accustorhed 
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to regard these cheery, musical creatures 
as articles of diet. Country sparrows cer- 
tainly make excellent puddings, and by 
putting down some food and waiting till 
a number congregate one ~ cartridge 
charged with small shot will do much 
execution. It is pleasant to think, how- 
ever, that there is no _ likelihood of 
our being driven to the little birds for 
sustenance. 


& 

A correspondent of The Times lately 
expressed doubts as to the desirability of 
carrying out the scanty number of meet- 
ings under National Hunt Rules which 
have been arranged between the Stewards 
of that body and a representative of the 
Ministry, the writer’s argument being 
that the horse-breeding industry was not 
assisted by the ‘‘ five hundred geldings ”’ 
which were kept in training to run in 
steeplechases and hurdle races. In the 
first place it may be remarked in answer 
to this that it is extremely doubtful 
whether as many as five hundred jumpers 
are now in training at all, and in the sec- 
ond place that the runners during the 
winter, however many they may be, are 
far from being all geldings. The Sports- 


man, in commenting on The Times ar- 


ticle, gives some details. Taking a 
Calendar and going through the list of 
jumpers whose names began with one of 
the first five letters of the alphabet—a fair 
test—it was found that in a total of 332 
the geldings numbered 106. 

& 


The question as to the propriety of 
racing in war-time will doubtless be dis- 
cussed until peace-is declared. Lord 
Derby in a recent speech was emphatic 
as to the necessity of recreation, and to 
many men there is no other to compare 
with that afforded by racing. It may be 
protested that our men home on leave 
might be better employed than in visit- 
ing racecourses and paddocks; but if that 
is the manner in which they prefer to 
spend the time surely they should be 
allowed to gratify their tastes; and at 
every meeting men in khaki constitute a 
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large—probably confining the examina- 
tion to men, the larger—part of the at- 
tendance. Sporting papers and magazines 
are eagerly scanned at the various Fronts, 
and prominent writers on sport have 
been astonished to find with what assidu- 
ity our soldiers follow their favourite 
pastime, evidence of this being supplied 
by the number of letters which these 
writers receive ‘‘ Passed by Censor.”’ 


& & 


Several occurrences of bittern are re- 
ported. A correspondent of The Field 
states that on the 7th February he twice 
flushed one of these birds, which was very 
weak. His dog nearly caught it, but the 
observer was a sportsman, and had no 
wish to injure the visitor. Two days 
later— it may be incidentally remarked 
that few men are out with the gun on 
the 9th of February—somebody saw a 
bittern while shooting near Windsor. It 
rose, indeed, only five or six yards from 
him, and he writes that he ‘‘ might have . 
shot it,’’ which is somewhat obvious. He 
also, however, was one of what it is to 
be feared make up the minority of 
shooters, those who do not seize the op- 
portunity of slaughter when a _ strange 
bird appears. He hopes the creature may 
survive, but thinks it ‘‘ very doubtful,’’ 
and too probably he is justified in his ap- 
prehension. This bittern was noted near 
the spot where a friend who accompanied 
the writer had seen one in 1881. That 
the friend shot; he has learned better in 
the intervening years. If allowed a fair 
chance it is believed to be quite possible 
that the bittern would breed again in this 


country. 


Apropos of our comments on the early 
days of Eton oarsmanship under Dr. 
Warre, there has just died one of his 
principle disciples, Mr. Edward Hall, who 
was Captain of the Boats in 1866. He 
won his first race in 1863, and in later 
life continued to compete at the various 
Thames regattas under the colours of the 
Kingston R.C., of which he was a 
prominent member. 


BY W. H. BERRY 


Disillusion. 


It is said that confession is good 
for the soul, and as many of our pub- 
lic leaders have already confessed that 
they were mistaken in regard to the 
German menace in the days prior to 
August 1914, and as the more open- 
minded and generous amongst them 
have also confessed both in word and 
deed that as a nation we frittered awav 
twelve valuable months following the 
outbreak of war, and hoped that our 
financial and moral support would be 
sufficient to enable’ our Allies to 
defeat the Hun without causing us 
serious material disturbance in this 
country, the present writer will be in 
the fashion and confess that, during 
the first year at all events, he treasured 
the idea that it would be possible for 
the motor industry both to do its duty 
‘o the country and to consider the 
needs of its private supporters. He 
was at pains to point out to BADMIN- 
TON readers those firms who were 
open to undertake a certain amount of 
private repair work, and he felt rather 
pleased on those occasions—few and 
far between, it must be admitted— 
when fortunate concerns managed to 
squeeze out in some privacy a few 
brand-new vehicles for individual 
sale. However, these days, these 
thoughts, these ideas, are over. 
Everything must go in. If need be 
the motor industry, either by itself 
or with others, must be sacrificed to 


the last penny that we may be vic- 
torious in this war. Fortunately 
things are not likely to reach this 
pass. The British motor industry is 
elastic and modern enough to provide 
our own army with the most complete 
mechanical transport ever yet organ- 
ized, and, in addition, it is able to 
help our Allies to a very great extent. 
British-built chassis are at work in 
Russia, in Serbia, in Mesopotamia, in 
France with the French Army, in 
Italy, and, in fact, wherever fighting 
is taking place, and every returned 
soldier is prepared to swear that the 
mechanical transport is indeed the 
father and mother of the modern army. 
Of course the industry has suffered. 
Its foreign markets and its goodwill 
have been practically swept out of 
existence, and the only remnants of 
the old connection left are to be found 
in the minds of those potential buyers 
who, forgetting all else, give prefer- 
ence to British productions. American 
competitors have indeed strained every 
nerve to secure British Overseas mar- 
kets, and as to the breaches made 
even here in Gur Home Market, well 
—the numbers) of American-built 
chassis running on American tyres to 
be seen on our roads and in our streets 
bear sufficient testimony. 


Still, even granted the truth of all 
this, there is no need to despair. We 
can regain our markets, we can in- 
crease our sales, and we can continue 
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building the best motor vehicles in 
the world given certain considera- 
tions. Both in these pages and else- 


where the present writer has pointed 
out how the industry has suffered and 
the means which must be taken to help 


it to regain its place. It is now more 
than satisfactory to know that the col- 
lective industry has learnt its lesson 
and knows what essential steps must 
be taken. 


Safeguarding the Industry. 


The Association of the British Motor 
and Allied Manufacturers, Ltd., has 
recently issued a Memorandum of 
Policy, the avowed object of which is 
to safeguard the future interests of the 
British motor manufacturing indus- 
try. A circular reached this office, 
accompanied by a letter from Mr. 
Horace Wyatt, the Secretary, who 
rather hinted that it had been intended 
to keep the Memorandum of Policy 
something of a trade secret, but that 
as most of the items dealt with had 
already been discussed in the Press, 


there was no good reason why the 
whole of them should not be promin- 
ently brought before the public notice. 

Possibly it would be best to lay out, 
first, the circumstances which jeopard- 
ize the future of the industry in their 
order, and then to append to each the 
suggested means of overcoming the 
difficulties. To begin with we can 
take the possible competition of sec- 
ond-hand Government vehicles, now 
in military or naval service, after the 
war; obviously the War Office and 
the Admiralty will wish to dispose of 
the bulk of these, and so there is the 
danger of the market’s being flooded, 
and manufacturers having difficulty in 
regard to the disposal of their new 
machines. The combined makers and 
their advisers, then, suggest that the 
trouble can best be overcome by dis- 
posing of such machines in the devas- 
tated countries and marketing the re- 
mainder gradually through the manu- 
facturers and their agents. All such 
vehicles would be overhauled before 
sale by their respective makers, and 
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their subsequent condition therefore 
could be guaranteed. This scheme 
would protect the reputation of the 
manufacturers and the interests of the 
buying public, and would prevent the 
market from being flooded. 

Other circumstances tending to em- 
barrass the manufacturer are to be 
found in the special war taxation, such 
as the Excess Profits Tax, which will 
lead in post-war days, to a shortage 
of the liquid assets available and 
needed for the extension of business, 
the development of new markets, and 
the organization of sales, for, natur- 
ally, assets in the form of increased 
buildings or plant put up during the 
war cannot be used for these pur- 
poses. As in order to satisfy Govern- 
ment national requirements 
makers have found it necessary con- 
siderably to increase their manufactur- 
ing facilities, and have purchased 
large quantities of new material and 
machinery, which will have to be sup- 
plemented by further special pur- 


chases after the war, it is very essen- 
tial that markets both at home and 
abroad should be developed to the ut- 
most in order to keep the increased 
factories fully employed, for obviously 
factories working at half-time will not 


be profitably employed. While the 
British motor industry has been fully 
engaged in national work, much of its 
goodwill has passed into the hands of 
foreign competitors, and some manu- 
facturers will not be in a position to 
resume their normal business after the 
war until their works have been thor- 
oughly re-organized ; a process which 
will occupy a considerable period of 
time, and, obviously, it will be im- 
possible for the makers to regain their 
lost business goodwill without con- 
siderable expenditure of capital and 
without the protection of adequate 
legislative safeguards. 

It is suggested by the manufac- 
turers that these difficulties point to 
the necessity of special consideration 
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being given by the Government to 
essential industries in order to insure 
their future. British manufacturers, 
they maintain, should be assisted to 
compete with foreigners by the im- 
position of temporary or permanent 
import duties not less than those 
hitherto imposed upon corresponding 
British products by foreign countries. 
The tariff scheme should provide pre- 
ference to the Allied nations, and a 
prohibitive tariff or temporary total 
prohibition, should apply to goods of 
enemy origin. Pending the adoption 
of a complete system of import duties 
temporary substantial duties should 
be made applicable to all imported 
motor vehicles, their components and 
accessories, so that when the present 
prohibition of import ceases no free 
import will be permissible. Import 
duties imposed with a_ view to 
strengthening British industries after 
the war should operate for at least five 
years, and should apply to all com- 
ponents and accessories as well as to 
complete vehicles or chassis. Heavy 
taxation of motor users in the way of 
high petrol taxes, licence duties and 
so forth should be discouraged, as 
tending to limit the available markets, 
and governments, municipalities and 
public bodies generally throughout 
the Empire should agree not to accept 
tenders except from British and 
Colonial manufacturers. If the exist- 
ing system of preferential tariffs for 
British goods entering the self-govern- 
ing dominions is perpetuated, the con- 
ditions should be revised so as to dis- 
tinguish clearly between goods genu- 
inely of British manufacture and goods 
merely assembled on British territory. 
The former should be given the higher 
scale of preference, and the conditions 
applying to all the Overseas Domin- 
ions should be identical, while the 
misuse of the term “ British ’’ or 
terms of similar significance should be 
discouraged by suitable legislation. 
Labour strikes and lockouts at home 
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should be avoided by every possible 
means, and the best efforts should be 
made to establish good relations be- 
tween capital and labour so as to pre- 
vent artificial restrictions on output. 
Dumping of foreign goods should be 
checked by the application of ad 
valorem duties, any differences in the 
invoice value and the ‘‘ home con- 
sumption ”? value should be imposed 
as a surtax. 

The fifth circumstance tending to 
jeopardise the future of the motor in- 
dustry is that the British Consular 
Service and the official representation 
of British industrial interests within 


the Empire do not at present afford 
adequate assistance to British manu- 
facturers desirous of regaining or de- 
veloping their markets. 
gested 


It is sug- 


that the Consular Service 
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should be entirely re-organized, and 
that steps should be taken to insure 
that the industry of the British Em- 
pire shall be adequately served as re- 
gards information and otherwise in all 
the industrial centres of the world, 
and, further, a department of industry 
and commerce under the leadership of 
a Cabinet Minister should be formed 
to safeguard and advance British 
manufacturing interests in this and in 
other ways which will suggest them- 
selves from time to time. 

The sixth point tending to restrict 
the British industry in the future is 
that British banks in the past have 
not been so constituted as to render 
them sufficiently useful to manufac- 
turers desirous of extending their 
business or giving credit to sound cus- 
tomers, especially abroad, and the 


‘* OUR TRUST IS IN THE PLOUGH.”’ 


HERE THE MOTOR PLOUGH IS SEEN AT WORK, TURNING UP THE LAND IN 
RICHMOND PARK. 


. 
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combined manufacturers suggest that 
our banking methods should be 
altered, or new banks formed, for the 
specific purpose of fostering British 
industrial development by the exten- 
sion of credit and other facilities. 


Motorists and the Government. 

The new Government has recog- 
nized the energetic spirit of the motor 
industry by conferring many of the 
new appointments on men well known 
to motorists as manufacturers or in 
other ways interested in the motor 
business. Mr. S. F. Edge, of course, 
is now Controller of Agricultural 
Machinery, and as, when he relin- 
quished active work for the company 
which under his directorate attained 
such world-wide fame, he went in for 
farming on an extens:ve seale and in 
scientific manner, and has proved by 
the results obtained that his views and 
theories were correct, he is un- 
doubtedly the best man for the job. 
He is appointing his own assistants 
to advise him as to the requirements of 
each county, and Mr. Edge’s imme- 
diate job will be to supply the motor 
tractors and ploughs to those parts of 
the country most in need of them. 
The Minister of Munitions will have 
the advantage of the services of Sir 
Boverton Redwood, Bart., D.Sc., as 
Director of Munitions Petroleum Re- 
search, and as Sir Boverton’s name is 
accepted in every country of the world 
as that of a leading authority on oil 
fuels, petroleums, and so forth, the 
‘alue of the appointment becomes ap- 
parent. Sir Boverton has acted as 
honorary adviser to the Government 
on petroleum for many years, and has 
now stipulated that he is to receive no 
payment for the additional services he 
is now rendering. 

In the New Year’s Honours List 
the name of Sir Charles Cheers Wake- 
field, ex-Lord Mayor of London, ap- 
peared, and motorists will be pleased 
to know that a Baronetcy has been 
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conferred on Sir Charles, who is the 
head of the well-known oil concern 
of C. C. Wakefield & Co., Ltd. Few 
men have done more to consolidate and 
extend the motor industry, and a more 
timely recognition it would be hard to 
imagine. 

Mr. W. A. Tritton, who had so- 
much to do with the building of the 
‘* tanks,’’ and whose later productions 
in this respect may have introduced 
themselves to the Hun by the time 
these pages appear, has had a Knight- 
hood conferred on him. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to say very much in 
regard to these new war developments, 
but the air has now been cleared to 
some extent in regard to how, when, 
where and why the “ tanks ”’ origi- 
nated. It need only be said in this 
place that Mr. Tritton suggested many 
improvements on the original draw- 
ings, which were regarded as satis- 
factory and likely to achieve the ends 
for which they were designed by the 
War Office, and, in addition to sug- 
gesting these improvements, he was 
largely responsible for the actual build- 
ing of the reptiles. 


The Royal Automobile Club. 


The fate of the famous and some- 
what ornate clubhouse in Pail Mall 
has been settled, for the duration of 
the war at all events, and it is to be- 
come a ‘* home from home ”’ for Over- 
seas officers. Sir Francis Lloyd, who 
is the responsible officer, has ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of Sir Ernest Hatch, Bart., 
Captain the Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
William, K.C.V.O., and Lord Blyth 
to assist him in the management of 
the club. Although the Press made a 
considerable fuss, and charged those 
responsible for the conduct of the 
R.A.C. with behaviour that, not to 
put too fine a point on it, could hardly 
be termed patriotic, the real facts of 
the case are that of the present mem- 
bers of the club something like 80 per 
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THE ENTRANCE TO STONELEIGH ABBEY (LORD LEIGH), SHOWING 
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cent. are engaged either directly with 
the services or on war work or indir- 
ectly on war work in connection with 
the hospitals and so forth. 


Scottish Automobile Club. 


The club members have been asked 
to interest themselves in the formation 
of county motor volunteer corps in 
terms of Army Council Instruction 
No. 90 of 1917. The motor volunteers 
in any county will constitute a single 
volunteer corps and be organized as 


one or more squadrons, light or heavy, | 


according to the establishments laid 


CALCOTT COUPE. 


down in the Army Council Instruc- 
tion. The primary duty of the motor 
volunteers will be to provide the regi- 
mental transport necessary for certain 
volunteer infantry battalions under 
arrangements which will be completed 
so soon as the organization of the 
county motor volunteer corps is suffi- 
ciently far advanced. The establish- 
ment of a light squadron consists of a 
personnel of 182 individuals with 56 
cars and 20 motor cyclists, while that 
of -a heavy squadron comprises per- 
sonnel numbering 76, and a transport 
of 24 lorries, 8 cars, and 12 motor 
cycles. 
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Men enrolling in the county motor 
volunteer corps will be under the same 
legal obligations as other volunteers 
enrolling under the Act of 1863. This 
implies that they will only be legally 
liable for actual military service when 
such becomes necessary for the pur- 
pose of repelling the enemy in the 
event of invasion being imminent. 
There is no legal liability for perform- 
ing any drill or training in the mean- 
time, though it is obviously desirable 
that each volunteer should put in a 
certain amount of time at drill and 
training in order to make himself 
efficient. There will be no necessity 
for any member of the corps being 
withdrawn from his normal occupation 
unless such serious emergency as that 
indicated arises. The members must 


be over military age or otherwise ex- 
empt from military service. 

In each of the squadrons the estab- 
lishment arrangements provide two 
men for each vehicle, except motor 
cycles, and consequently applications 
for enrolment are competent from per- 


sons who are expert drivers with some 
mechanical knowledge, and who are 
not able to provide a car or wagon. 


A NEW SPHERE 
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The club will be glad to receive 
names of motorists prepared to inter- 
est themselves in the formation of the 
squadrons, and after these have been 
received in sufficient numbers for the 
different counties, arrangements will 
be made, in accordance with the in- 
struction, to offer the services of the 
corps through ‘the lord-lieutenant of 
the county. 

Forms and further particulars, may 
be had from the club Secretary at 163 
West George Street, Glasgow, on 
application. 


[More in sorrow than in anger, a cor- 
respondent in France rebukes us for 
calling a mowing machine a reaping 
machine in our January issue (p. 
103). As a matter of fact there were 
two photographs for insertion, one of 
a mowing machine, the other of a 
reaper. Owing to lack of space we 
were able to use only one, and un- 
fortunately it went to press with the 
other’s inscription. Yet the moral 
stands good, and the Daimler Touring 
Car which acted tractor for one machine 
could do the like for the other. We 
thank our correspondent, however, for 
putting us right.—Ep. | 
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